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THE AEOLIC ELEMENT IN THE JZ/JAD AND ODYSSEY. 


(Concluded from page 38). 


Tr is not necessary for the purpose of this 
review to explain the division of the older 
portions. of the Jliad and Odyssey proposed 
by Fick; nor is it possible to discuss his 
historical arguments. I need only indicate 
what appear to me the most important heads 
of linguistic evidence in favour of the theory. 
(1) A comparative analysis of the earlier 
and later Ionic poetry (the line being drawn 
about the middle of the sixth century) 
appears to prove! that the dialect of the 
former contains little or nothing of the 
‘Epic’ element found in Homer, whereas in 
the latter the ‘Epic’ forms are very numerous 
and ‘fixed’ (7.e. secured by the metre). For 
example, in the earlier remains there is not 
one genuine instance of the Epic xev, nor of 
the Epic infinitive in -yeva, nor the Epic 
dative plural in -eoou. On the contrary, we 
find in Xenophanes xe or xev ‘ fixed’ in five 
places, the genitives [ludo, doddwr, the Epic 
éeixoot. Anacrcon has rrepvyeco. Phocylides 
has éupeva three times, and the infinitive in 
-pevat is of frequent occurrence in the later 
poets, These facts are all the more striking, 
because the phraseology of the earlier Ionian 
poets, apart from the linguistic forms, is 
frequently ‘Homeric.’ The Homeric poetry 
was present to their minds, but they still 
adhered strictly to the forms of their own 
dialect. A decided presumption is thus 
established against ascribing the Homeric 
poetry to an early Ionian school. (2) That 
presumption becomes much stronger, if 
viewed in connection with the disappear- 
ance of the digamma from the Ionic dialect 
at a time when it was still preserved or 
not altogether lost in the Aeolic and other 
dialects, including those of Northern Greece. 
And the proof of this is now as nearly 


1 See Fick, Die sprachform der altionischen und 
altattischen lyrik, Bezzenberger’s Beitrige, vol. xi, 
p. 242 ff. 
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as possible complete. As far back as the 
earliest Ionic literature and the earliest 
Ionic inscriptions extend, there is no certain 
trace of this letter. It is never recog- 
nised in the oldest of the Ionian poets, ex- 
cept where they borrow Homeric phrases, 
As regards the inscriptions, the only apparent 
exception of any importance is one from 
Naxos, where the digamma does not appear 
as an independent letter, but is erroneously 
used in spelling a diphthong (déFvro for duro 
= atrovd). All the evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the Ionian Greeks, with the 
possible exception of the Euboean branch, 
had dropped the digamma as early as the 
eighth century or even the ninth. (3) Though 
it is impossible, without much more docu- 
mental evidence than we can hope to recover, 
to reconstruct an old-Aeolian dialect, which 
would include the Boeotian and Thessalian 
with the Lesbian branches—still less one 
extensive. enough to be denoted ‘ Achaean’ 
—yet collateral evidence of genuine value for 
the question of the Homeric poetry has been 

obtained through the various dialects which, 

on historical grounds, may be brought into 

more or less close relationship with the Aeolie. 

Thus, something of the pre-Doric dialect of 

Argos and Laconia may be gleaned from the 

conservative dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus, 

and something of the earlier language of 

Boeotia and Thessaly survives in the inscrip- 
tions from those districts. Fick has noticed 

(Odyssee, p. 325 ff. Jlias, p. 546 ff.) in the 
Cyprian (prose) inscriptions several remark- 
able instances of Homeric words which are 
found elsewhere only in poetry, e.g. avrap, 
idé, Fava, aloa (in the sense of ‘part’ or 
‘share ’), and other words not found except 
in Homer, ¢.g. edywdds, ijarjpav (Homeric 
intyp), vera (Homeric évir}), xpavdpevov ; the 
name @edvwp corresponding with the Homeric 
@cavs (@cavvs, abbreviated from @edvetpa) ; 
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the name [Ivvut-aydpas recalling the Homeric 
wéxvutat. The Homeric rrodus is found in 
Cyprian and Arcadian inscriptions, and a 
Thessalian inscription has rrddis. The 
Homeric péoda (or péora) appears to be 
comparable with the Thessalian péo7od: and 
Arcadian péore (‘twice’). A Thessalian 
inscription has réyov (Homeric riyos). In 
Arcadian inscriptions are found déarox (ef. 
Homeric déaro), arvécOw (cf. yriw), tavOv- 
padov (cf. duobvpaddr). 

I venture to add what seems to me a 
possible confirmation of the argument from 
a different point of view, viz. that of the 
metre. The history of the Epic metre is still 
in the region of conjecture. But the theory 
recently published by Mr. F. A. Allen,} 
which connects its origin with that of the 
Saturnian verse, appears to be well founded, 
and it has an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of the Homeric language. According to 
this theory, the hexameter line consisted at 
first of two separate tripodies, as indicated 
by the caesura, the first having a catalectic 
ending (probably always -v), the second com- 
mencing with an anacrusis. The Saturnian 
line is similarly divisible, and each half has 
likewise a triple ictus: eg. Gnaivdd patré 
prognatus | fértis vir sapiénsque. In both 
the first syllable of one tripody was treated 
as an anacrusis so as to produce a trochaic 
in place of an iambic rhythm; but this was 
done in the first half of the Saturnian, and 
the second half of the hexameter. The 
correspondence is seen very clearly if we 
invert the two halves of the former : 

Fortis vir sapiénsque | Gnaivéd patré prog- 

natus 

ciep yap x’ eOédomev | “Axatot re Tpaes Te. 

The essential difference lies in the fact that 
the Greek metre acquired the dactyl in place 
of the trochee. This was the vital improve- 
ment. It not only gave greater flexibility 
to the metre, but led to the perfect fusion of 
the two separate tripodies. By shortening 
the last syllable of the first and the first 
syllable of the last, a continuous rhythm 
was gained, the dactyl thus obtained giving 
a ‘weak caesura.’ In the Saturnian verse 
two short syllables occasionally take the 
place of one, but the metre is not dactylic 
like the Greek. If this analysis is true, it 
may furnish an additional argument for the 

1 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforsch- 
ung, vol. xxiv. 1879. The question is fully treated 
by Hermann Usener (‘ Altgriechischer Versbau,’ Bonn, 
1887), whose independent and thorough investigation 
has resulted in a substantially identical conclusion. 
He also agrees with Mr. Allen as to the original 
(Aryan) form of the metre. 


Aeolian, and against the Ionian, origin of 
the Homeric poetry. It may be assumed 
that the artistic metres of the Aeolian poets 
grew out of simpler elements; and the 
Sapphic and Alcaic metres are remarkably 
analogous to the original elements of the 
hexameter as explained above. The Sapphic 
metre is a sequence of trochees, one of which 
is expanded by the addition of a short 
syllable at the division of the line. The 
Alcaic metre is founded likewise on a suc- 
cession of dactyls and trochees, introduced 
by a slower iambic movement. Both imply 
a process very similar to that by which the 
elements of the old trochaic metre were 
varied and blended so as to form the hexa- 
meter. Fick (J/ias, p. 549) draws a more 
direct argument from the fact that the 
Epithalamia of Sappho, essentially popular 
and characteristic in themselves, are com- 
posed in hexameters. This, he holds, is 
evidence that the metre was of indigenous 
origin, while there is no evidence that the 
Ionian poets ever used the metre except for 
Epic poetry. The evidence is all the 
stronger, where the fusion of the two 
halves is not completely carried out. Each 
line of the Epithalamion was interrupted in 
the middle of the refrain "Yyjvaov (Hephae- 
stion de poem. 8). The trochee frequently 
appears, ¢.g. "Yyu di) 7d péAabpov and 'ayBpos 
épxerat loos “Ape (Bergk’s conjecture yaBpos 
appears unnecessary). The incipient stage 
of the metre is perfectly illustrated by such 
lines as 

"OdABee yapBpe, cot pev | dy yapos, ds dpao 
exrerédeot’, éxns dé | rapbévov, dv dpao (Fr. 99) 
ob yap hy arépa reais, & yapfBpe, rovatra( Fr. 106). 
Still more primitive is épecs olv, Peps alya, 
hepes dav warept maida (Fr. 95). 

I would suggest further that the motive 
for the Ionic translation of the Homeric 
poetry should be sought in the Ionian de- 
velopment of alphabetic writing. To the 
Ionian genius was due both the perfecting 
of the alphabet, and the creation of the two 
great branches of prose literature, philosophy 
and history. But it was not to prose litera- 
ture that the Ionians first applied their art. 
The earliest philosophers adhered to poetry, 
and the remains of the earliest historians 
show how awkward were the first attempts 
to dispense with the assistance of metre. It 
was the bent of the Ionians for writing— 
stimulated, no doubt, by Oriental example— 
which enabled their dialect to assert itself 
in the domain of Epic poetry, and gave them 
the claim to naturalise that poetry. It was 
by this means that the Aeolic epos became 
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the property of an Ionian school. By the 
same means the Epic poetry was elaborated 
and expanded in Ionian hands. The work 
of translation, and the consequent Ionicising 
of the Homeric poetry, must have been 
gradual. The 69th Olympiad marks nearly 
the close of the process. The commence- 
ment can only be inferred by @ priori 
evidence. But the elaboration and expan- 
sion in question appear to coincide very 
nearly with the growth of alphabetic writing 
in Ionia, according to the dates assigned by 
Kirchhoff. The solitary allusion to writing 
{as it may almost certainly be regarded) 
occurs in a passage of J/iad vi., which Fick 
treats as an episode, probably composed in 
honour of some princely family of Ionia, who 
traced their ancestry to the Lycian Glaucus. 
The fact that Simonides, in quoting from 
this passage, ascribes the words to the 
‘man of Chios,’ implies of course that the 
episode had long been a part of the ‘ Homeric’ 
poetry. But there is nothing in the passage 
to indicate such antiquity as would oblige 
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us to refer the ‘baleful signs,’ with Dr. 
Isaac Taylor (Zhe Alphabet, vol. ii. p. 119) to 
an early ‘Asianic’ syllabary. On the con- 
trary, there is a tone very unlike the real 
‘Homer’ in the mournful apophthegm, 
which struck Simonides as the ‘fairest of 
sayings.’ He himself might have composed 
these lines, which I translate in the metre 
of the original : 


The races of men are born and die as tle 
leaves of the forest. 

As the dead leaves fall betimes in the wind, 
but anon with the springtide 

The greenwood is quickened again, and the 
leafage appeareth in season, 

So hath the seed of man its time to increase 
and to perish. 


The description of the long message of 
deadly import, which Proetus ‘graved in a 
folded tablet,’ seems to point to a time when 
alphabetic writing was known, but was still 
a novelty. 

GrorcGe C. Warr. 





SCHMIDT'S STUDIES ON THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


Kritische Studien zu den Griechischen Drama- 
tikern. Dr. F. W. Scumipt. Berlin. 
Weidmann, 1886. Vol. I.8 Mk. Vol. II. 
14 Mk. 


In these volumes Dr. F. W. Schmidt collects 
the fruits of his studies in Attic Tragedy 
during the last ten years. The first volume 
(pp. xiv.+ 282) contains emendations of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles ; the second (iv. + 
511), of Euripides. The prefatory note to 
the second volume (dated Dec. 7, 1886), 
promises a third. 

It is just a quarter of a century since, in 
his work De ubertate orationis Sophocleae 
(ii. 25), Dr. Schmidt wrote of himself, ‘ mihi 
ipsi multo potius est conservare quam de- 
struere.’ In the Preface to his new work, he 
describes himself as being, indeed, ‘a nature 
of thoroughly conservative bent’ ; but years 
have changed his point of view. He began 
with an earnest desire to defend the manu- 
script tradition against rash innovation. He 
has come to fee! that there is a still higher 
duty—namely, to vindicate the genius of the 
ancient masters from the blunders of tran- 
seribers. He holds, with his friend Nauck, 


that ‘we must ascribe to Sophocles, under 
all circumstances, the most beautiful work, 
the most complete, that we can conceive’ ; 





and further, that the extant plays suffice to 
give us a standard by which we can separate 
the spurious from the genuine ‘ with tolerable 
certainty.’ The result to which, in practice, 
this doctrine leads is exaggerated distrust of 
the tradition. The subjective test is as 
arbitrary as it is rigorous. Spuriousness is 
at once assumed if anything, in language or 
in matter, does not square with the critic’s 
notions. The niceties of Greek idiom are 
not observed with sufficient care, or with 
that sympathetic allowance for possible modi- 
fications of them which is to language what 
the scientific imagination is to science; the 
poetical context is seldom studied with 
sufficient closeness ; the spirit of prose—and 
sometimes of tame prose—is apt to be 
dominant. I have elsewhere noticed a 
palmary instance, —Nauck’s rejection of 
O. C. 6108. 

The present volumes abound with examples. 
The reasons assigned for pronouncing a pas- 
sage corrupt repeatedly surprise us by their 
manifest inadequacy. All the diligence is 
reserved for the task of emendation. It can 
hardly be doubted that this school of criticism 
must at last engender a defensive reaction, 
of which, indeed, there are already signs 
among the best German scholars of the new 
generation. 
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Meanwhile, it is only just to recognise the 
learning, the industry, the frequent acute- 
ness, the uniform candour and modesty of 
Dr. Schmidt's work. Even those who believe 
that few of his emendations ought to find 
their way into the texts can read his studies 
with interest and profit. For emendations 
are not necessarily useless when they are not 
right. They may have a suggestive value ; 
they can try, and strengthen, our compre- 
hension of the original text. 

In the first place we may notice some 
passages where Dr. Schmidt’s conjectures, if 
not convincing, are at least attractive. In 
Eur. Phoen. 1651 ff., Antigone protests 
against Creon’s refusal of sepulture to 
Polyneices :— 

1651. AN. ovk &vvopov yap tiv Sixyy mpao- 

ceo wv. 
KP. cizep ye woAdews éxOpds Fv, ovK 
€xOpos cr. 

1653. AN. ovKouv edexe TH TUX Tov daipova ; 

KP. xat To Tady viv tH Sikny Tapa- 
OXETW. 


The scholiast took v. 1653 to mean, ‘ Did 
he not, then, pay the doom (death) to his 
fortune ?’—an impossible version. Nor will 
edwxev } TUxn Serve. Schmidt (vol. ii. p. 429) 
proposes ovkovy 60° elke TH TVXN TOV daipdver ; 
‘Was he not constrained, then, by the 
heaven-sent fate?’ Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1071, 
cixovo’ avayxy. I incline to believe that this 
is a true correction. Schmidt quotes Eur. 
£: T. 867, daipovos Tvya. TWOS (where Her- 
werden needlessly proposes réxyva): but he 
might more aptly have quoted Eur. fr. 37, ras 
dé darpdvwv t’xas. Inv. 1651 he would change 
€xOpos av to éxOpa Spay, and takes the sense 
to be: ‘ Yes, (my decision is wnjust), if he was 
a foe of the city without doing a foeman’s 
deeds,’—¢.e. a harmless foe. But éy6pds dy 
is clearly sound. Creon means: ‘ Yes, (my 
decision is just,) seeing that he was the city’s 
foe, though no foe (by birth),’—but a natural 
diros.—In Eur. Andr. 468, sons born to the 
same man by different women (dy¢iparopes 
Kopot) are said to be épidas olkwv dvopevets TE 
Avras. Instead of &pdas we want ~~~, as the 
antistrophe shows. Schmidt (ii. 38) proposes 
oikwv épwis. This is ingenious, but the word 
is too strong ; the notion required is merely, 
‘cause of dissension.’ épiopar’ (or épiopa 7) 
oixov lies nearer (the sing. pica occurs in 
Il. 4. 37), and épidas may well have been a 
gloss on it. This correction was suggested 
by Hermann, and had occurred to me in- 
dependently.—In Andr. 746 dédvvaros ovdéev 
dAXo trAqv A€yew povov, Schmidt’s épdew (ii. 44) 
is taking, at first sight ; but, just as we have 


advvara (= ob duvara) pi) od BXrdrrew, so it 
is conceivable that oidév might stand here ; 
and in any case od duvatés (Rappold) is a 
gentler remedy. 

In Aesch. P. V. 1031, dAda kai diay 
eionpévos is opposed to zerAacpeévos (said of 
the threat, xdpo3, brought from Zeus by 
Hermes), and ought to mean, ‘ but denounced 
in all earnest.’ Schmidt (i. 2) cleverly pro- 
poses dAX’ ék xapdias eipnévos. The participle 
has certainly never been corrected with suc- 
cess (for eivappévos will not serve). The true 
question, however, is not whether xai Atay 
alone, could mean, ‘in good earnest,’ but 
whether, in combination with cipypévos, it 
could have that sense. eipypar is often used 
of solemn decision or command (ep. pyrpa), 
and a doom, which is xai Atay eipnpeévos, might 
(I think) be contrasted with one uttered 
merely in jest, or so as to scare without 
hurting. In 0. 7. 579, dpyeas 8 éxetvy taira 
yis ivov véwor (and thou rulest the land as 
she doth, with equal sway ’), Schmidt is again 
ingenious in proposing (i. 164) dpyis 8 éxeivy 
Tavi’ éxets toov vépwr, ‘and thou hast all this’ 
(power in Thebes), ‘ having an equal share of 
sway with her.’ But ratr’ €yes (to say nothing 
of palaeographical probability) is odd ; while 
the only plausible objection to the vulgate, 
viz. the absolute use of véxwv as = ‘ruling,’ 
is very easily met: cp. Pind. P. 3, 70, ds 
Svpaxdocaror véper Baorre’s, ‘who rules at 
Syracuse,’—where, as here, the special sense 
of véuw is suggested by the context. In O. 7’. 
1031 +é 8 dAyos ioyovr’ év Kaxois pe AapBaves, 
Schmidt would read (i. 173) 7é 8 ; éoxadrous 
ovr ev Kaxots pe AapPBavers ; — supposing 
that from the last five letters of éoydros 
came aXyos, and from the first three the toy of 
ixxovr’: but, though écy’ adyos might 
have thus arisen, it is not likely that the 
first corrupted syllable should have jumped 
over the two next. In 0. C. 1076 Schmidt 
seems not insensible to the merit of Biicheler’s 
dvragew for the hopeless av décewv, but pro- 
poses av Aevooe (i. 196). Now, if we had 
to do with the infin. verb only, av Aevooew 
would be slightly nearer to the letters than 
avracew: but in the next verse L has ray 
dewa tAdoav Sewa 8 etpotcav, which davracew 
suffers us to keep, with only the change of 
accent (from ace. sing. to gen. plur.) ; whereas 
Schmidt is forced by his Aevooew to write rw 
dewa tAdoa dSewa § edpovoa. This case is a 
good illustration of a general rule. Palaeo- 
graphical probability, in regard to a single 
word, is relative to the context ; 7.e. the best 
restoration is not necessarily that which is 
closest to the letters of the single word, if 
(as compared with an alternative slightly 




















inferior in that respect) it involves a greater 
disturbance of neighbouring words. 

In O. C. 1336 Schmidt’s oiyvotpev for 
oixodpev (i. 200) is neat, but not right. First, 
oixvotpev is not ddAwucha, ‘ wander in exile.’ 
Secondly, oixotue is perfectly suitable. 
Oedipus has found a new home with his 
protectoe Theseus; Polyneices, with his 
father-in-law, Adrastus. — Ant. 390 cyodn 
rol n&eav dedp’ Gv éyvxovy éyo. Schmidt pro- 
poses dedp’, dvag, yvyouy (i. 183). This, if 
somewhat obvious, is elegant ; but the text 
is faultless. Few verses have been more 
tortured, on the assumption that dv could 
not go with éfxyour. But cp. Eur. Helen. 
1619, ov« ay wor’ yixouv ovre o° otf? Hpias 
Aabeiv | Mevédaov, &vag, ws eAdvOaveyv mapwv : 
‘I should never have said,’—where, just as 
here, the suppressed protasis is, ‘if I had 
been asked.’ Lys. or. 12 § 22, éya 8 éBov- 
Aopnv dv avrovs dAyOH A€yerv, ‘I could wish’ : 
sc. ci duvarov jv. The ditticulties made about 
the dy in this verse (Ant. 390) seem to spring 
from a confused notion that, because the 
vAa€é had actually said (in an ‘ aside,’ 329) 
that he did not mean to come back, he was 
therefore debarred from using such a turn 
of phrase as, ‘I could have vowed that I 
should not soon be here again.’ 

An immense number of the emendations 
in these volumes concern passages which do 
not afford a shadow of real ground for sur- 
mising any fault in the text. A few samples 
of this very large class may be given. 
Aesch. T'heb. 244, rovrw yap “Apyns Booxera, 
ovw Bporav. Eteocles has just said, ‘If ye 
hear of men dying or wounded, be not swift 
to ery aloud ; for this is Ares’ food, even the 
b'ood of men.’ It might have been thought 
that, in such a context, rovrw was secure 
against suspicion. Yet Weil would change 
it to xow®@, while others have proposed xAwp@ 
or puro. Schmidt (i. 5) prefers, ‘as surer,’ 
Gotpos.—-Ag. 418, dupdrwv 8 év dxnvias: 
Schmidt (i. 34), dwudrov 8 ev épyptars.— 
Cho. 845f. % mpos yvvarkdv deparovpevor 
Adyot | wedaporor OpwoKovor, OvyoKovres parnv. 
Schmidt (i. 82) alters Ovjcxovres to pdcxovres. 
0.7. 719, éppuey GAAwv yepoiv: Schmidt 
(i. 170) Eppup’ éradav yxepoiv.—Ib. 792 dydro- 
cow’ : Schmidt (i. 171) yevrvnooun’.—O.C. 907, 
viv 8 oborep aitds Tos vopmous eioHAP Exwr. 
Admitting that the article is confirmed by 
Ant. 404, Odrroveav dv od Tov vexpov | areiras, 
Schmidt objects to cio#AGe in reference to 
entering the land (but why?) ; and proposes 
(i. 195) viv & otozep airés Geis vdpous ciondOe 
yi v.—Ant. 517, ob yap ru Soddos GAN’ adeAos 
GXero. Schmidt, for tr dodA0s, would read 
tpidovdos (i. 184),—Eur. Andr. 462f., ei & eyo 
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mpacow KAKOS, | pendev TOO aver kal ov yap 
mpaceas av. For mpagsevas, TTaloeras (il. 37). 
—Hec. 1226f., €v rots Kaxots yap ayaboi 
sapecraro | dito. Nothing could seem less 
provocative of change. But Schmidt would 
read év Trois kaxois yap av pabos cadhéotara | 
pidovs (ii. 99).—Eur. fr. 94, dei 8 dpéoxev 
Tois Kpatovow Taira yap | dovAos dpa. 
Both de/, and the infin. as a ‘sententious’ 
imperat., suit the yviun: yet Schmidt would 
alter dei into peéAov (ii. 440). All this is 
not amending, but wanton re-writing. Yet 
there is hardly a page of either volume 
which does not furnish such instances, 

In his Preface the author expresses a 
laudable distaste for conjectures which 
ignore palaeographical probability (p. ix). 
And he is frequently careful to indicate the 
process by which he conceives the corruption 
to have arisen. But, on the other hand, 
there are numerous instances in which this 
principle is either strained or disregarded. 
Thus in 0.7. 420ff., Bois dé ris offs motos otk 
érrat Aysnv, Schmidt is tempted to read Boys 
dé os tis ovK dxovorrat jréAn, but rejects this 
elegant verse in favour of Bois 8€ tis ois Tod 
mot ov éorar weAn: and then proceeds to 
change oipdwvos taxa (421) into aipdwvos 
yoous, and ddénos (422) into réAar,—assuming 
(a) that mdédAar (uncial) generated raya, and 
yoos, Sduos: and (4) that the corrupted 
words then changed places (i. 161).—In 
0.7. 1512, evyerGé por becomes cdyos hava 
(i. 181).—In O.C. 1083, where Gewpycaca 
Tovpov dupa is corrupt, Jewpyoas pirov Odapa 
is proposed (i. 196). Now, it is true that 
OMMA and ®EAMA might without much 
difficulty be confused; but it is a harder 
saying that ‘in rOYMON’ (sic) ‘tritt PIAON 
nicht minder deutlich zu Tage’ (i. 196).— 
In 0.C. 1116, rats rnAtxatode opixpos egapxet 
Adyos, the first two words are changed to 
taicd év tuxats ye, because it is unworthy of 
Sophocles to glance—as he seems to do here 
—at other poets who had given long speeches 
to young maidens (i. 198); but Schmidt has 
forgotten that in Soph. #7. 1289 there is 
another instance of such covert criticism.— 
In Eur. Bacch. 209, 8 dpipdv ovdey is 
changed to drw6év 8 ovdev’, which suits the 
sense, but is not palaeographically justified 
by the suggestion that AI may have been a 
dittugraphia of AII (ii. 55). Brady’s daipav 
(received by Tyrrell) is still the best correc- 
tion.— Eur. Her. 169, épets 76 AGorov eArid’ 
cipjoew povov. The Argive Copreus is dis- 
suading Demophon from sheltering the 
children of Heracles. The sense is, ‘ At 
best, you will gain only a hope,’ viz., of the 
strength which the young Heracleidae will 
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bring to Athens when they come to man- 
hood. I incline to think that we should 
read :—ép® 7d AGarov: éArid’ ebpjore povor. 
Schmidt’s treatment of this verse is remark- 
able. In EATIIA he finds XAPIN: in 
EYPHSEIN, EKTISEIN: in MONON, STO- 
AON: in TOAQI, IIOAEI: in STON, IIOTE: 
and so evolves a verse which has not a word, 
except the first, in common with the text ; 
viz. épeis woAXer wore yxdpw éxticew orddAor. 
(ii. 170). He anticipates the criticism that, 
in a textual sense, he has ‘ not left one stone 
standing on another’; but expects an ad- 
mission that ‘in detail the changes are not 
improbable, and the restored sense leaves 
nothing to be desired.’ 

We know on good authority—that of 
Dionysus himself—that the equanimity of 
Sophocles in the shades was what it had 
been on earth; but verily there are some 
things here that might try it a little, if there 
is any consciousness of emendations in the 
house of Hades. Consider, for example, 
0.T. 1084: rowdode 8 expis ovk dv egédAGoys’ 
ér | ror’ GAXos, Gore pi ’kpabeiv rovpoy yevos. 
Under Dr. Schmidt’s treatment, this comes 
out as follows :—rowode 8 expis ovK av 
eEAoypi tis | dvOpwros, ob ’ote pay expabetv 
A@ov yévos: ‘a person whose birth it is 
better not to find out’ (i. 176). In 0.7. 
374, pas Tpepet mpos vuxtos, becomes dvactpépy 
mpos vuxtds, ‘you are led astray iby Night’ 
(i. 158). In 0.7. 284f., dvaxr’ dvaxti rat? 
épovr’ eriorapar | padurra doi8y Tepeaiay 
emerges as dvaxtt PoiBw tav6’ dpavr’ ériota- 
pat | ‘iawn puwpav Terpeoiay (‘i is most likely 
to detect the culprit,’ i. 155). We have no 
room for more examples ; but the few which 
have been cited are only average specimens 
of a large class. 

Lastly, we notice in these volumes an 
occasional tendency to re-open textual ques- 
tions long ago settled (in the general opinion) 
by corrections so simple and so convincing 


as to appear final. Among the corrections 
of this rare order we cannot hesitate to 
number Valckenir’s in Eur. Hipp. 441f., od 
tipa y’ ov det Tois épHor tov TéAas | door 
re peAdovo’, ei Oaveiv avtovs xpewv. The Nurse 
is saying to Phaedra, ‘Thou lovest; what 
wonder? Sodo many. And then art thou 
to die for love? ‘Truly ’tis hard for those 
who love,—and yet shall love,—if they must 
die.’ The corruption is in od de. The 
scholiast gives, ob} AvautredXet. On this 
hint Valckeniir restored ov rapa Ave. (Cp. 
Ale. 627, pypi rovodrous yapous | Avew Bporois.) 
The phrase perfectly suits the Nurse’s tone. 
Schmidt objects to this most certain correc- 
tion that the words dco: te péAAovo’ remain 
obscure ; as if the common ellipse of the 
infin. (épav) was a difficulty : ep. Thue. 3, 55, 
ovre érabere ovre eueAAjoare: Soph. Tr. 75, 
émuotparevew ... 7 peAdXew er. He then 
re-writes thus: ov rapa réT pov Tos époow 
evtvx7 | Oeot vépovery, ei Oavely avrors 
xpewv (ii. 234). In Eur. Suppl. 745, ot régov 
exteivovres TOU Kaipov 7épa, the simple correc- 
tion of rod to ds (exclamatory) seems nearly 
certain. os had dropped out: a scribe ig- 
norant of metre supplied rod. Schmidt 
writes xai rogov éxreivovTes oU Kaip@, TO Trav, 
and places the verse between 740 and 741 
(with érer’ for xdwecr’ in the latter). 

Tested by the number of real corruptions 
which find probable corrections, these studies 
yield but a small result. Viewed, on the 
other hand, as exercises of ingenuity on 
given texts, they are often interesting ; most 
often so, perhaps, when they challenge us to 
show that the impugned text can be vin- 
dicated by a just interpretation. ‘Sarcinas 
colligam antequam -proficiscar e vita,’ is 
Dr. Schmidt’s motto; but all scholars will 
hope that the melancholy ring of Varro’s 
words is fraught with no omen. 


R. C. JEBB. 





BLAYDES’ ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophanis Comici quae supersunt opera ; 
recensuit F. H. M. Buaypres. Halis Sax- 
onum, 1886. 2 vols. 16 Mk. 


Mr. Biaypes has chosen a very attractive 
form for his recension of the text of Aris- 
tophanes. No other edition — not even 
Meineke’s Prachtausgabe—can compare with 
it in external beauty. And though we 
may hesitate to admit that none of the 


other editions is ‘ab omnibus partibus abso- 
luta et literatorum usui accommodata,’ we 
may gladly allow that Mr. Blaydes’ is better 
fitted than any other to be the Library and 
indeed the Standard edition of the Comedian. 

How much Mr. Blaydes had done for 
Aristophanes more than forty years ago can 
be seen by any one who studies the critical 
notes of Meineke or A. Miiller on the 
Acharnians ; and his later editions have all 
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exhibited the fruits of riper scholarship and 
intensified application. And although we 
cannot expect to find in his notes final 
solutions of all difficult passages; yet we 
may count on finding the best material 
exhaustively collected, and well-considered 
suggestions modestly delivered. What we 
should most expect from a scholar whose ear 
must be so swhacta lectione Aristophanis would 
be observations of slight errors and difficulties 
which had escaped hastier readers ; and this 
expectation is abundantly realized, as will 
be shown by the following list of corrections 
(in the Vespae and Lysistrata only), most of 
which future editors will probably adopt 
without hesitation. 
Vespae. 

540 otk 6 mperButav dyxAos for ovKér mp. 

577 dxwv ddoxes for dyes pdckwv. 

599 ira M€wpos for GAAA @é€wpos. 

640 etOis edofa for airds edoéa. 

676 vpyxas oivov for tpyas, olvov. 

748 cwdpoveiy pédrer for codpovel pevror. 

849 olwo ri dtatpiBes; arodcs for oipor 

diarpiBers KazroXcis. 

906 riod eyxedpevos for ryvd’ éyxedpevos. 

999 dr’ eye for Todr’ eyo. | 

1110 xv«voi for zuxvov. 

1230 kdx rhode for xal rhode. 

1291 e&yrdrykev for eEnrarycev. 

1528 yaorpicas oceavtov for ydortpicov 

oeauTov. 
Lysistrata. 
42 ci 8 av ai yuvaixes for ti 8 ay 
yovaixes. 
71 zepi rtocovrov mpdypatos for epi 
TOLOUTOU T. 
83 ds 8 ad xadov for as 52 Kadov. 

143 dus for avev. 

183 dpodpeba for opiopeba. 

191 ovpxos for dpxos. 

271 euoi Gavri y eyxavotvrae for pod 

Covros. 
287 dourdv Ere 76 xwpiov for Aovrov éortt x. 
297 mpoorecwv povk THs xUTpas for mpoo- 
TET ph eK T. x. 

633 éfjs Aporoyetirovos for é. "Apotoyettov. 

634 raird yap pou for avd ydp pot. 

654 ééavadvcavres for ctr’ dvadwoavres. 

662 ds tw’ advdpa Set for ds tov dvipa Set. 
763, 4 ov robeiv | oieo for ov oie | rrobeiv. 

1266 éumedos for evzropos. 

More ambitious alterations in the Vespae 
are 105 rH xvyxdAlds for 7G xiov, 291 eeAjoes 
dd0v’ otv for ti por otv, 318 dia THs Kamrvys 
Jor du tis djs, 536 obrés oe A€ywr Kparyjoe 
Sor otrés o ede Kpatioa, 873 ypadav for 
mravov, 1020 didaoxwv for xéacba, 1286 
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1525 iva pirrovros avw for dus iddvres dvw» 
in most of which we may suspect Mr. Blaydes 
to be right, but certainty is, from the nature 
of the case, out of the question. 

If this analysis were extended to the rest 
of the eleven plays it would appear that 
Mr. Blaydes’ merits in Aristophanes may 
compare favourably with those of the most 
eminent Atticists ; yet naturally the editor 
of so well-known an author has _ besides 
original work to appraise that of his pre- 
decessors; and of Mr. Blaydes’ judgment 
the new edition will give a more favourable 
view than the critical commentary in the 
old. The faults which the editor, after the 
fashion of Cratinus, constantly finds with 
himself, of disorderliness and want of pro- 
portion, are trifling but very real ones, and 
make his conclusions which ordinarily seem 
to be right, stand in a strange relation to 
his premises. On Lys. 726 zxpoddoes— 
€Axovow we read: édkxovow libri et vuly. 
wAréexovsw Wakefield ad Eur. Jon. 1430... 
mA€éxovaw et ipse conieceram, nam locutio 
mpopaces eAxew plane inaudita est. Then 
follow seven examples of the phrase mAékew 
pynxavas (sic); a conjecture tapéxovow with 
one example, a third conjecture rAdrrovow 
with six examples, one of them illustrating 
the phrase wAdarrew mpopaceas; and at the 
end his scriptis video recte se habere vulgatam ; 
cf. Herod. vi. 86. The reader will have 
unquestionably learned not a little from this 
note, although, unless he be of a very 
equable temper, his respect for the author 
of it will not have been increased, but the 
conclusion is in all probability correct, and 
this is all that appears in the new edition. 
This advantage appears in cases where the 
result is more positive. Mr. Blaydes has 
thus the honour of being the first editor to 
print in Vespae 651 Reiske’s conjecture 
evreraxviav (for évreroxviav) ; it would seem a 
very brilliant restoration, as adding one to 
the list of perfect participles with graduating 
stems collected by de Saussure Mémoire, 
ete. p. 155, and G. Meyer Gr. Gr. § 46, 
and substituting for a solecism the very 
word which the passage requires; see 
Blaydes’ notes on Soph. £7. 1311 and Lys. 
553. (Surely for this and ce povov in Vespae 
588 Reiske deserved a place ‘inter eos qui 
in nostro emendando felicissime operam 
navarunt, DPraef. p. xv.). In ‘obeying the 
canons of Elmsley and Cobet Mr. Blaydes 
exhibits the sound sense which we should 
expect from his long experience and careful 
investigations, He is equally justified in 
writing érerdvOy in Eccl. 650 (against 
Bergk), and in rejecting the dictate of 
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the Atticist in Vespae 394. If any fault 
of general principle or the want of it can be 
found, it perhaps lies in his treatment of 
questions of orthography and dialect. petéa:, 
ete. is the only spelling allowed by Meister- 
hans, p. 25; Mr. Blaydes however does not 
introduce this innovation in Lys. 581, etc., 
nor can it be demanded; but then he 
surprises us with the alterations odyovras 
Lys. 1256 for Oayovras, cvpradiwav 1313 for 
Avpcaddwav, which seem strangely bold, 
seeing that we do not know in the least 
the law by which 6 in Laconian changed 
into o, and indeed the newest authorities 
throw some doubt on the antiquity of the 
operation ; ‘in unsere Ueberlieferung der 
Lysistrata,’ says G. Meyer, § 211, ‘ist dieser 
Lautwandel von spiiterer Redaction ohne 
Consequenz eingeschmuggelt worden.’ Per- 
haps the tradition should not have been 
tampered with in Lys. 95 pvoidderw 6 te Ajs 
ro dé. It is likely to have been suggested 
before this that we may have here a vestige 
of the original use of the form in -rw without 
distinction of person, discussed by Brugmann, 
M. U. i. 163. 

The long and elaborate Preface will 
probably win from most readers applause 
like that given to the speech of Agathon as 
mpeTovTws TOU mperBvtov cipykdtos avT@ TE Kai 
7 Towty, and, we may add, to previous 
editors, who all receive some generous 
estimate. Mr. Blaydes may be well con- 
gratulated on having at last succeeded in 
bringing an elaborate edition of the Comedian 
to the end; for to Schiitz, Thiersch, Fritzsche, 
and Enger (mentioned on p. xii.), whose 
editions did not proceed beyond a few plays, 
may be added all the commentators in 


Kiister’s edition; Spanheim, it will be 
remembered, thought it would not suit 
his ‘persona’ to comment on more than 
three, and Kiister himself, gestiens nwmmum 
in loculos demittere, stopped at the ninth. 
Yet Mr. Blaydes must have taken far more 
trouble than any of his predecessors ; for to 
have collated 48 MSS. (p. xi.), ‘ plus minusve 
diligenter’ represents labour only to be 
paralleled by Mommsen’s Pindar. It might 
have been wished that Mr. Blaydes had 
imitated the admirable systematisation and 
nomenclature of Mommsen, where A’s and 
a’s tell us directly the class of a MS., its 
rank, and whether it is an independent or a 
secondary authority. The work however of 
classification Mr. Blaydes leaves to future 
editors (p. xiii.), contenting himself with the 
observation (p. x.) that the MSS. of Aris- 
tophanes notably came from two founts. 
No one could perform this task as well as 
he ; as it is, his list of MSS. is unique and 
so renders his edition indispensable. 

The collection of Fragments which fills 
the second volume and also forms the twelfth 
volume of the large edition deserves a separ- 
ate notice. The list of works bearing on 
Aristophanes (vol. i. pp. Ixxxi.—xe.) is 
useful, but rather incomplete. Remarkable 
omissions are the essays of Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf ; Zielinski’s Gliederung der At- 
tischen Komédie (perhaps this appeared 
too late); Miiller-Striibing’s Aristophanes 
und die historische Kritik, which found an 
admirer in one high authority on Aris- 
tophanes, von Velsen. But the indices 
to this Review, if adequately carried out, 
will in future render such lists unnecessary. 

D: 8. Marco.ioura. 





WELLDON’S RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle translated, with an 
Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. E. C. 
WE Ltpon, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1886. 
7s. 6d, 


THovuGH the English student of the Rhetoric 
has already much to be thankful for in the 
four volumes of Cope’s admirable Intro- 
duction and Commentary, it is a pleasure 
to welcome additional assistance in the 
shape of a translation by a scholar of high 
repute ; and to those who are conscious of a 
debt of gratitude to the older scholar it will 
be a matter of satisfaction that Mr. Welldon 


takes him as his guide, and in general 
accepts his judgment upon the many diffi- 
culties of the treatise. A translator who 
follows Cope thus closely is, however, ex- 
posed to a danger which Mr. Welldon has 
not, I believe, sufficiently appreciated. 
Throughout the work (for the Introduction 
and the Commentary are, in effect, one 
book) Cope has often jotted down alternative 
explanations, between which with character- 
istic diffidence he could not bring himself 
to pronounce. This want of decision is 
reflected in some passages of Mr. Welldon’s 
translation. It appears especially in the use 





























of alternative renderings of technical terms.? 
It must be admitted, however, that there is 
some excuse for this artifice. With regard to 
technicalities a translator of the Rhetoric has 
a more difficult task than a translator of the 
Ethics, as we can hardly be said to have in 
English a rhetorical vocabulary ; but for 
myself I am inclined to prefer in both cases 
the plan adopted by Dr. Jackson in his 
translation of the Fifth Book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, viz. the retention of Greek 
technical terms in the text of the English 
Translation. 

There is in Cope’s work one real deficiency 
which is supplied in the book before us. 
A student of the Rhetoric ought to have 
constantly at hand a clear and concise 
tabular summary of contents, especially 
when he is reading those chapters which 
contain long and minute classifications. This 
want is very well met by Mr. Welldon’s 
full and accurate analysis. Cope’s so-called 
‘analysis’ is of a different kind, being in 
many places an expanded paraphrase. Both 
these aids are needed for the study of the 
treatise. 

Mr. Welldon has shown good judgment 
in sometimes, though rarely, preferring 
another interpretation to that of Cope. 
In one difficult and very important passage 
he is, I think, mistaken in so doing. The 
passage in question, I. ii. 8-9, stands thus 
in Bekker’s text :— 


4, 4 > : , aA x aA 
mavres 5€ Tas miotes Tovodvrar Sia Tod 
bY , na 5 7 s aA 2 , 
exvivat 7) Tapade’ypata éyovtes 7H evOvpy- 
‘ a > 
pata, kal mapa Taira ovdey mus’ oT Elrep 
; = ee 4 a es 
Kat OAws dvayxn ovddAoyLopevov 7} émadyovta 
’ a lel > “a Lal a“ 
Sexvivae Srioiv (SpAov 8 jyiv trovto ék Tay 
dvahutikOv), dvayKatov éxdtepov aitav Eéxarépw 
, ‘ a 8 > s 2 > ‘ x 
tovTwv To aitd eva. tis 8 éori Sduadopa 
lA 4 a 
mapade’ypatos Kal évOvpnpartos, pavepov éx TOV 
ToTUK@V" éxel yap Tept avAACyTpOU Kal éza- 
» 
ywyns €ipytat mporepov, Orr... K.T.A. 


This is translated :-— 


‘The universal means of demonstrative 
proof in Rhetoric are examples or enthy- 
memes, and there is no other; hence if 
it is assumed to be absolutely necessary 
that whatever is proved should be proved 
either by syllogism or by induction—and 
this we see clearly from the Analytics—it is 
a necessary conclusion that the enthymeme 


1 [ do not mean that Mr. Welldon borrows Cope’s 
words, but that he adopts his principle. The awk- 
wardness of this method may be clearly seen on 
p. 285, where cvpBoda is translated ‘signs or proba- 
bilities,’ while on p. 17 ‘signs’ and ‘ probabilities’ 


are contrasted, representing onyeia and eixdra re- 
spectively. 
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and example are respectively identical with 
the syllogism and induction. The difference 
between example and enthymeme on the 
one hand and induction and syllogism on the 
other is clear from the Topics. For as 
syllogism and induction have been already 
discussed, it is clear that...’ &e. (The 
translator’s italics denote both explanatory 
insertions and the titles of books). 

Mr. Welldon, not seeing apparently that 
his interpretation is very different from 
that of Cope, says, in a note on the words ‘is 
clear from the Topics’ :—‘The meaning, as 
Mr. Cope saw, should be not so much that 
the difference is stated in the Tocca as that 
it may be inferred from the definitions of 
syllogism and induction given in the Toma.’ 
The fact is that this explanation was meant 
to obviate any such violent remedy as that 
adopted by Mr. Welldon, who (1) supposes 
a well-nigh impossible ellipse, (2) alters éxet 
into ére‘, and (3) inserts davepor in the text. 
Cope’s interpretation (Introduction, p. 154) 
makes the vulgate reading quite clear. 

A reader of a translation of the Rhetoric 
‘with critical notes’ has a right to look for 
some guidance on the vexed question of the 
enthymeme, the battle-ground of critics 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern (for the 
history of the controversy see Hamilton, 
Discussions on Philosophy, p. 151 sqq.). As 
there is no very precise statement on the 
subject in the Rhetoric, it is disappointing 
to find nothing more than the following 
note: ‘Zhe Xoyuds cvddAoywpds, which is 
complete in all its parts, is here opposed to the 
evOvpnua, which is an imperfect or rhetorical 
syllogism’ (p. 6). The alternative opinion 
deserves at least a mention. As it is, we 
know no more than that Mr. Welldon 
follows Cope’s later view. For Cope him- 
self hesitated, adopting in the text of the 
Tntroduction (p. 103) the opinion of Hamil- 
ton, only to abandon it in a foot-note on 
the same page, where he writes; ‘the view 
given in the text was adopted mainly in 
deference to the decided opinion expressed 
by Sir W. Hamilton.’ Lower down we 
seem to find a hint that this change of view 
was adopted mainly in deference to the 
decided opinion expressed by Mill on Ham- 
ilton’s philosophy in general. However 
this may be, Cope’s mature judgment on 
the subject is clearly expressed in his Com- 
mentary (vol. ii. p. 221): ‘The difference 
between the two is simply this, that the 
dialectician rigorously maintains the form 
of the syllogism, with its three proposi- 
tions .. .; the rhetorician never expresses 


all three.’ As Mr. Welldon has placed the 
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weight of his authority on the same side, I 
venture to bring together a few of Aristotle's 
own statements on the subject, in order to 
show that, in his view, the enthymeme is 
simply a syllogism of a peculiar subject- 
matter, and that, though practically the 
enthymeme is generally imperfect in form 
(i.e. merely sententia cum ratione, as Quin- 
tilian says), yet a rhetorical argument 
expressed in full syllogistic form is still 
an enthymeme ; «.e. a deduction é& eixérwy 
i} onpeiwy, whether expressed in full syllo- 
gistic form or not, is always an enthymeme. 

(1) Anal. Pr. ii. 27, evOvpnpa pév ody éori 
ovdrdroyurpos e& cixdtwv 7) onpetwv. Note that 
this is a definition, and that nothing is said 


as to the incomplete character of the 
enthymeme. The difference is a difference 
of matter. Apparently in the early stage 


of the controversy the unwarrantable in- 
sertion of dreAjs in this passage was a 
great support to the view now taken by 
Mr. Welldon, as well as the absurd idea 
that évOvpnya meant ‘something kept back 
év Oupa,’ i.e. the suppression of a premiss. 

(2) Rhet. I. ii. 13, & ddAcywov wat wodddxis 
eharrovev 7) e€ dv 6 pros cvAAoyiopos. Cope 
(Introduction, p. 157) says: ‘The enthymeme 
is deduced from few premisses and often 
(always, I believe...) consists of fewer propo- 
sitions.’ Still there is no doubt that Aris- 
totle wrote roA\dxis, which word, as Cope 
himself dimly perceived, was fatal to his 
position. Mr. Welldon translates: ‘with 
its constituent parts only few and generally 
fewer than those of the primary or normal 
syllogism.’ The translation of 6 zpéros 
ovAdoyiopds is correct ; but the phrase 
‘syllogism of the first figure’ in his note 
is, I think, wrong, since it is a difference of 
form which is here spoken of. 

(3) In Rhet. IL. xxi. 6 a yopn with a 
reason appended (i.e. virtually a syllogism 
with one premiss suppressed) is called év6v- 
pnpatos pépos ; which clearly proves that, in 
Aristotle’s opinion, an enthymeme might 
have a major premiss, a minor premiss, and 
a conclusion all expressed. Cope tries to 
evade this by what seems a very forced 
interpretation. Mr. Welldon cannot, I 
conceive, reconcile his own perfectly correct 
version of this passage with his note on 
page 6 quoted above. 

(4) In Rhet. I. i. 11 Aristotle is speaking 
of the difference between ‘logical’ (i.e. 
demonstrative) syllogisms and enthymemes. 
I quote part of the passage from the trans- 
lation: ‘ For as it is the same faculty which 
discerns what is true and what resembles 
truth,-and as men have a-sufficient natural 
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aptitude for truth and in a majority of 
instances attain it, it follows that the most 
sagacious judge of truth will be at the same 
time the most sagacious judge of proba- 
bilities.’ It is unlucky that Mr. Welldon’s 
single critical note about the enthymeme 
should be appended to this passage, where 
the difference between syllogism and enthy- 
meme is looked at as one of matter and not 
of formal expression. 

I add a few notes on points which have 
struck me in reading the translation. I. v. 3 
etOnvia KTnpdtov Kai owopdtrwv is rendered 
‘an abundance of goods and slaves.’ ed@yvia 
I take to mean ‘ good condition’ (cf. ev@nvetv 
ros cuopact, gen. anim. IV, vi. 14 and other 
passages given in Bonitz, Index) and cwpa- 
twv ‘bodies’ generally. This harmonizes 
well with the context, cf. ras rod odparos 
dperds, § 4. 

I. vii. 16 is translated ‘ Virtue is greater 
than non-virtue, vice than non-vice ; for 
virtue and vice are, and the others are not, 
ends or complete states.’ It seems better to 
take réAy in its ordinary sense, i.e. ‘ends to 
aim at.’ Page 57 of the translation (note) : 
the reading 7 doxeiy should be referred to 
its author, Munro. Similar omissions are 
made in other places. Page 148, zapa- 
oxevacréov (II. vii. 4) is taken as ‘to work 
upon the feelings of your audience.’ This 
is possible; but I prefer the natural trans- 
lation ‘ we must provide materials.’ 

Page 222 : ‘If, however, there is no doubt 
about the fact or about its being a demonstra- 
tion, the case is one which does not admit of 
refutation, as here each step is demonstra- 
tively proved.’ The Greek is «i 5& gavepov 
Kal Ore imdpyer Kal Ore Texpyprov, dAvtov 7ndn 
yiyvetan TovTo" mavTa yap ‘yiyverat drrodet&et 
non pavepa (II. xxvi. 14). This passage 
shows that Mr. Welldon’s constant ren- 
dering of rexuypiov by ‘demonstration’ is 
open to objection ; for (1) ‘demonstration’ 
is wanted for dzodeéis, which unfortunately 
occurs in this passage, (2) ‘demonstration’ 
is a process, while a texuypiv is a fact, 
(3) the significance of the term rtexpypror, 
‘a conclusive sign,’ is lost; e.g. réroxey Ore 
yaa éxe, ‘milk is a sign of conception.’ 
I. ii. 18. 

Page 235: ‘the use of diminutives’ is 
a narrowing down of éoxopipds. Page 
255: by way of apology for ‘ parisosis,’ 
which appears in the translation, we have 
this note: ‘It is, I fear, impossible to help 
importing Aristotle’s own terms into Eng- 
lish.’ I only wish Mr. Welldon had done 
so more often. Page 276: ‘digression 
(drorAavyors) and ramification (df0).’ The 
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putting of Greek terms in brackets, as here, 
is helpful, and might have been carried out 
all through the book. 

This notice must be concluded with the 
often expressed apology of the critic that 
his space has been taken up in finding fault. 
Holding that technicalities are of real im- 
portance in a book which, after all, will be 
more interesting to classical students than 
to the ‘modern world’ for whom (Preface, 


p. Vii.) it is in part designed, I have thought 
it worth while to point out certain defects in 
the treatment of the technical groundwork 
of the subject. But it contains abundant 
evidence of the literary power and accurate 
scholarship for which the translator is well 
known; and I should be sorry to leave an 
impression that the book is not workmanlike, 
readable, and useful, 
G, M. Epwarps, 





TWO BOOKS ON PAUSANIAS. 


Pausanias’ Description of Greece, translated 
into English, with Notes and Index, by 
ArtHuR RicHarD SHILLETO. Two Vols. 
George Bell and Sons. 1886. 10s. 


Pausanias der Perieget ; Untersuchungen 
iiber seine Schriftstellerei und seine 
Quellen, von Dr. A. Katkmann. Berlin, 
Reimer. 1886. 8 Mk. 


A coMPLETE edition of Pausanias is one of 
the greatest desiderata of modern classical 
scholarship. The importance which is at- 
tached at the present day to epigraphy, as 
one of the most trustworthy sources of our 
knowledge of the life of the ancients, and 
the rapidly increasing study of archaeology 
and classic art, together with the kindred 
subjects of mythology and legendary history, 
tend more and more to increase the estima- 
tion in which his Description of Greece is 
held. But the time for such an edition has 
not yet come. The facilities which now 
exist for travelling and exploring in Greek 
lands are of comparatively recent date, so 
that the work of investigation is still in its 
infancy, while at the same time the numerous 
foreign Schools which have been established 
at Athens give promise of a rapid increase 
in our knowledge of what still lies concealed. 
A summary of the results of the researches 
that are being made, such as a commentary 
on Pausanias would involve, would be pre- 
mature, until they are much further ad- 
vanced than at present. It is also evident 
that, when that period arrives, the editor 
must be a many-sided man, for in addition 
to the wide fields of study already men- 
tioned, he would need to possess a thorough 
acquaintance with Greek geography. Mean- 
while, we hail with satisfaction every addition 
that is made to our knowledge of the author 
and his work, especially when it is as tho- 
roughly scientific as the Numismatic Com- 
mentary on Pausanias, which is being 





published by Mr. Imhoof-Blumer and Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. 

The first of the two books now before us 
is Mr. Shilleto’s translation of Pausanias. 
Such a work, if well executed, would be of 
value, for, notwithstanding that the Greek 
of Pausanias is easy, where the text is 
sound, yet there must be a considerable 
number of general readers, especially in the 
class of art-students, who would be glad to 
consult the book in their own language. 
This in fact is shewn by the existence of a 
German translation by Schubart, the editor 
of the most trustworthy text of the Descrip- 
tio Graeciae. We commenced perusing Mr. 
Shilleto’s work without referring to the 
Greek, and found it agreeable reading ; but, 
unfortunately, when we came to compare it 
with the original, our estimate of it was 
greatly altered. Out of a number of pass- 
ages, which we chose almost at random for 
comparison, there was hardly one which did 
not contain several inaccuracies. We do not 
so much complain of the looseness of render- 
ing, which sometimes causes the translation 
to approximate to a paraphrase, as of wrong 
construing and faults of scholarship. The 
following are specimens: (v. 11, § 1), é& pev 
3n 7H Seéa [5 Oeds] Peper Nixyy e& eAéavtos 
Kal Tavtnv Kal xpvood, Tawiay Te Exovoay Kai 
ext TH Kepary orepavor, ‘in his right hand he 
holds a Victory in ivory and gold, with a 
tiara and crown on his head’ ; peraAdors rots 
aot, ‘ with all manner of precious stones’ ; 
TO 8€ ipatiw Leda te Kal tov avOdv Ta Kpive. 
éoriv éumrerounneva, ‘on his robes are imita- 
tions of flowers, especially of lilies.’ (x. 21, 
§ 1), tots éxi trav dypav éyxatadnpbérras, ‘the 
men that were left in the fields’ ; rapedGetv 
és rHv évtds @epporvdav “EdAdéa, ‘get into 
Greece by Thermopylae.’ Mr. Shilleto’s 
book may still be of service to persons who 
wish to make themselves acquainted with 
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the contents of Pausanias’ work, but it 
certainly requires to be read with caution. 
Dr. Kalkmann’s book, Pausanias der 
Perieget, is one from the perusal of which 
we rise with a distressed feeling of per- 
plexity. It is an unsparing, and singularly 
able, attack on that author. In reading it 
we feel as if an old and valued friend, in 
whose respectability we had implicit con- 
fidence, whatever we might think of his 
talents and judgment, had been placed in 
the dock, and were being charged with 
serious misdemeanours, involving a total 
loss of character, on evidence which we had 
no power of refuting. In Dr. Kalkmann’s 
eyes Pausanias is an impostor to be exposed, 
a hypocrite to be unmasked, a plunderer to 
be compelled to disgorge. Let us examine 
the grounds on which this conclusion rests ; 
and in so doing our object is to give the 
writer’s arguments their full weight, pre- 
mising at the same time that he relies in no 
slight degree on the cumulative force of 
numerous details, which cannot be given in 
a compressed form. He begins by dwelling 
on the fondness of Greek writers before 
Pausanias’ time for fictitious histories, and 
narratives of adventure and of portents, 
professedly derived from personal observa- 
tion, such as those which Lucian satirises in 
his Vera Historia and elsewhere : of these he 
gives amusing instances, and shows how 
these persons unblushingly appropriated 
statements taken directly from older writers, 
and put them forward as their own. Now 
Pausanias, he thinks, is a child of his 
period, and does not differ from his con- 
temporaries in respect of borrowing, making 
statements at second-hand, and professing 
a religious belief which he did not entertain. 
Hence those features, which have been re- 
garded as making Pausanias such a peculiar 
personality—his naiveté and somewhat wit- 
less simplicity, his Sdecdaporia, and his 
curiosity in investigation — are merely 
devices of art, intended to throw dust in 
the reader’s eyes. The same is the case 
with his often-repeated asseverations, that 
he saw with his own eyes the objects he 
describes, and received directly from the 
lips of others the information which he 
gives. To him ‘J heard’ is an expression 
equivalent to ‘they say,’ and both are used 
of statements borrowed from ancient writers. 
From these again the transition is easy to 
introducing persons as witnesses; and so, 
when at the city of Elis or at Phigaleia ‘an 
old man’ is his informant, and when else- 
where he quotes ‘a merchant.’ ‘an Egyptian,’ 
‘a Phoenician,’ &c., as his authorities, these 


are, one and all, his own creations ; and the 
local cicerones (€fnyytai), to whom he is so 
fond of referring, are equally fictitious. Nor 
less untrue are his declarations that he was 
present on certain occasions, e.g. when ex- 
cavations were being made. The point of 
these accusations Dr. Kalkmann sharpens 
by producing what appear to him crucial 
instances—a story that Pausanias professed 
to have heard from ‘a man of Byzantium,’ 
which is found in Plutarch ; a description of 
a dolphin that he saw, which, in gratitude 
for having once been rescued, allowed a boy 
to ride upon him, whereas the same thing is 
told by two other ancient writers; and 
various other portents and curiosities, which 
he either himself beheld or obtained evidence 
of, though they are related in earlier collec- 
tions of Mirabilia. Something, perhaps, 
might be said by way of extenuation with 
regard to the wide circulation of such tales, 
to their becoming attached to more than one 
locality, and to unconscious appropriation 
on the writer’s part, as so often happens 
with the retailers of good stories ; but the 
amount of weight that is to be given to these 
considerations must greatly depend on the 
estimate that is formed of the evidence at 
large. 

Dr. Kalkmann then proceeds to investi- 
gate the sources from which Pausanias drew 
for his crude compilation of second-hand 
book-learning, under the separate heads of 
archaeology, geography, art, and mythology. 
This part of his work is constructive as well 
as destructive, and we cannot but admire 
the varied learning displayed in it, which 
has a value quite independent of the subject 
on hand, from the light that it throws on 
the knowledge of these‘studies possessed by 
the ancient world. For the three great 
archaeological centres— Athens, Olympia, 
and Delphi, he finds that Pausanias’ authority 
was Polemon, the geographer of the second 
century B.c. Here again his unreality is 
exposed, Pausanixs’ account of the town of 
Piraeus, we are told, describes it as it ap- 
peared in Polemon’s time, whereas its docks 
and chief buildings were subsequently de- 
stroyed by Sulla, and were never restored ; 
and he takes no notice of the works of art 
at Athens that were set up between that 
period and Hadrian’s reign. Elsewhere he 
seems to have derived his archaeological 
knowledge from local compilers, such as 
Callippus for Orchomenus, Sosibius, the 
Lacedaemonian grammarian, for Sparta, the 
Argulica of Deinias (or Agixs) and Dercylus 
for Argolis, and the Sicyonica of Menaech- 
mus for Sicyon. Passages from these writers, 
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chiefly derived from various Scholia, which 
correspond to statements in Pausanias, are 
carefully brought together by Dr. Kalkmann, 
and critically examined. His chief geo- 
graphical authorities seem to have been 
Artemidorus and Eratosthenes, used at 
second-hand, and various Leawica; but all 
these refer to a period long past, so that 
Pausanias is thought to have described 
places, which in his time were either wholly 
or for the most part ruined and deserted, as 
if they were still flourishing. About art 
Pausanias obtained much information from 
the published catalogues of artists, to which 
he himself occasionally refers; and_ his 
numerous mythological notices are attri- 
buted to an earlier compendium of myth- 
ology. Dr. Kalkmann allows that Pausanias 
probably travelled in some parts of Greece, 
an admission which he turns against him by 
adding that he inserted here and there 
recollections of his travels, with the object 
of giving a modern colouring to his work ; 
but he denies him all credit as an independent 
observer. Our consolation for the discredit- 
ing of one whom we respected as a truthful 
narrator is tou be this—that much of what 
we find in his work is due, not to the hear- 
say of a somewhat dull traveller of the 
second century a.D., but to intelligent 
persons of an earlier period. 

Now we can conceive that it may be urged 
in answer to this, that Pausanias may have 
been independent of the literary influences 
of his age, and that it would be no easy task 
to assume the mask so completely, as to 
leave the impression, which he does, that 
there was nothing counterfeit either in his 
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inquiries or his religion. It may be thought 
unlikely that he would have dared to take 
his materials wholesale from Polemon, when 
that writer’s work was well known at the 
time, or that he would have exposed himself 
to the ridicule of his contemporaries by 
describing Athens as it existed some centuries 
before. Dr. Kalkmann has taken note of 
Pausanias’ errors, but has omitted to speak 
of his general accuracy, which has served to 
guide modern explorers, and has called forth 
their praises, from the time of Leake to the 
present day; and such exactness is not 
easily attainable by one who copies from 
others and has not carefully examined for 
himself. It is allowed that he was an un- 
critical writer, and it is probable that he did 
not always distinguish between what he had 
heard and what he had read; and it is 
natural that he should have studied, and 
perhaps have carried with him on_ his 
journeys, the works of previous inquirers ; 
this would account for some of the corre- 
spondences which are found between him 
and earlier writers, but would not justify 
the charge of wholesale appropriation. All 
this may fairly be urged, and should raise a 
presumption in Pausanias’ favour ; but we 
cannot honestly say that Dr. Kalkmann’s 
able book can be refuted by such @ priort 
considerations. If it is to be answered at 
all, it must be answered in detail, and to do 
so will be no easy matter. We leave this 
to his countrymen, many of whom are 
pledged, from the valuable aid which they 
have derived from Pausanias, to see that he 
is justly treated, 
H. F. Tozer. 





WHEELER ON GREEK ACCENTUATION. 


Der Griechische Nominal-Accent. Von BEn- 
gamin J. WHEELER. Strassburg. Triibner. 
3 Mk. 80. 


Tus book marks a decided advance in the 
treatment of Greek accentuation—a very 
difficult subject, on which little has been 
written in England. Chandler’s large book 
deals with the written, not the spoken, 
accent, and ‘not at all with the history of it— 
so far as that history can be traced ; in the 
second edition (1881) Wackernagel’s brilliant 
guess (1877) is not mentioned. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to point out in some de- 
tail what Wheeler has tried to do, and the 


relation of his work to that of his prede- 
cessors. 

Wackernagel (Kuhn Z. 23, 457) pointed 
out that the regular recession of the accent 
in the Greek verb (Acixropat, €Acuropuny, 
Aetrupar, &e.)—as distinguished from the 
freedom in position shown in the in- 
finitives (AeirecOar, AuréoGa), the participles 
(Acirwv, Aurdv), and, generally, in nouns—is 
due to the same cause as that of the Sanskrit 
verb. In Vedic the verb is, as a rule, 
unaccented in the main clause, accented in 
dependent clauses. This, for different reasons, 
may be assumed for the Indo-European. 
Therefore in Greek also the main verb was 
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originally toneless ; and the accent to which 
we are accustomed is a new, specially Greek, 
accent ; and this accounts for its monotonous 
regularity. In the nouns the traces of the 
original freedom of the accent, its power to 
be on ultimate, penultimate, or other 
syllable, survives. Next, the new accentua- 
tion of the verb in the main clause ex- 
pelled the old accentuation which survived 
in the dependent verb, there being to a 
Greek no need apparent for any difference 
in this matter. No verbs remained enclitic 
except the presents of eius, dyy.; these had 
no form so long that it was constrained to 
come under the new principle of accentua- 
tion. (The peculiar exceptions ef and ¢ys 
are dealt with by Wackernagel, A.Z. 23, 
460.) 

Wackernagel’s theory was carried on and 
extended by Bloomfield (Amer. J. P. IV. 
21). In a most noteworthy and compre- 
hensive study of Greek accent, he maintains 
that the change of Indo-European accent 
into Greek accent was brought about by a 
regular law—this law being the Greek law 
of enclisis (‘ recession,’ as Wheeler says, is a 
better term), by which ‘real historical 
enclitics appear accented, though in a manner 
clearly enough a mere compensation for 
enclisis.’ Then he thinks that the noun to 
a large extent followed the verb, and that 
the vocative—which is recessive in Greek 
(adeAhe—adeAdgos) and enclitic (like the verb) 
in Vedic—is an indication of this. 

Here Wheeler takes up the tale. He 
points out the difficulty in Bloomfield’s view 
of a regular law limited to verbs ; also that 
it is not clear how recession could pass from 
verbs to nouns. One noun can affect 
another : ¢.g. dpyupod can circumflex dpyupots 
(for dpyvpeos), or evvovs can make edvov (in- 
stead of eivod) ; but how can a verb affect a 
noun? There is no starting-point for pro- 
portional analogy. 

He maintains that recession must have 
been caused by a law universally operative 
on the noun as well as the verb; that the 
new accentuation must have spread in the 
usual way, word by word through analogy ; 
and that the phenomena in question are due 
to a secondary accent (afterwards developed 
in many cases into primary) falling on the 
syllable distant by three ‘morae’ from the 
end of the word, or word-combination.! 
This new accent did not at once supersede 


1 Whether this new accent was a pitch-accent from 
the beginning, or a secondary stress-accent passing 
afterwards into pitch, Wheeler does not say ; and, 
indeed, the absence of any definition of the sense in 
which he uses the term ‘accent’ is a fault. 


the old; there was a time in which the two 
were contending in the word. The unaccented 
* depoueba (assumed old Greek corresponding 
to Indo-European) did not at once become 
depopeba, or *’Ayapenvov become ’Aydpepvor ; 
neither did the old accent at once give place 
to the new, as in long words like *drem- 
kAyros (original for dverixAytos.) But the 
new secondary accent won in places where 
the last three (sometimes four) ‘morae’ were 
originally accentless; and under certain other 
conditions. 

Five cases may be distinguished :— 

I. Monosyllables and dissyllables with 
short final generally keep the historic 
Indo-European accent. 

Thus Bods, having but two morae, could 
not take the secondary accent ; Body or adds 
could; but here the old accent held its own. 
But forms like zaidwv shew the battle, and 
here the new won. Still we often find varia- 
tions between Greek and Sanskrit (which 
should in theory agree) ; thus, e.g. cakras ‘a 
wheel’ = xvxdos. These are due commonly 
to variation caused by strong flexion in Indo- 
European. But the same variation may be 
seen in Greek dialect forms, where it sprang 
up after Greek became a separate language. 
Thus Attic @vuds corresponds exactly to 
Sanskrit dhimdas, and shews the original 
accent ; but Lesbian has Odpos ; the difference 
is due to secondary accent rising through 
flexion ; e.g. in Lesbian *@upds, *Ovydv, but 
Ovpw (for @vpo-(.)o where secondary accent 
comes in) &e.; then Lesbian levelled 6ip0s, 
Oipov, Oipw; but Attic kept the original 
Ovpds, Ovpdv, Ovod (for *@vyc-(c)o). In many 
stems there is perfect agreement, showing 
that Greek keeps the Indo-European accent ; 
e.g. in the -es(-os)-stems, éd0s = sidas = 
Teut. setez ; in -to-stems, xAurds = crutas. But 
in -ti-stems both accentuations are found ; 
Sanskrit has both—gatis but bhiitis ; also 
Teutonic, as shown by gabaurpi but gamundi 
(the variation—p or d—is due to accent, by 
Verner’s law); while Greek has levelled, 
Bao, dios, &e., accented on the root, 
though in this class the weak form of the 
root points to original suffix accent. 

II. When the historic accent comes earlier 
in the word than the secondary accent, the 
secondary wins. 

Thus Greek has yevérepa, Sanskrit janitri 
—doubtless the original form ; #d:0v is older 
than 7diwv, Sanskrit svadiyan. This law 
specially affected compounds, eg. dvoud- 
kAvTos for older *évéua-xAvtos (Sanskrit 
nama-crutas). Such attributive compounds 
were certainly in Indo-European accented on 
the first member; but the new law often 
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forced the accent on to the second; thus 
xirov made originally *éi-yirov ; but this 
became oioxirwv—which is neither one thing 
nor the other. This tendency to bring the 
accent nearer to the end of the word, under 
stress of the new law, seems to have de- 
veloped in Greek the curious result that 
(even when admissible) the accent does not 
stand in these compounds further back 
than the last syllable of the first mem- 
ber, ¢.g. IloAv-dpov, deAAC-ros; and when the 
last syllable of the first member is absorbed 
into the first of the second, this keeps the 
accent, a8 Kaxovpyos, yAavKaris. 

III. Where the original and the secondary 
accent fall on the same syllable, the accent 
remains there. This is natural, and excep- 
tions are rare: éxvpds! for *éxvpos (Sanskrit 
¢vacuras) is probably due to éxupd ; revOepds 
(so Brugmann) may have helped. In otpavds 
= Varuna, the Greek may have kept the 
original form: for the adjectival suffix -ané 
bears the accent in ixavds, &c., just as in 
Sanskrit, tvarands, &c.; only where the 
verb accents on the root, does Sanskrit 
accent these adjectives on the root-syllable, 
dharanas, &c. ; which explains Varunas. 

IV. Oxytones with dactylic ending become 
paroxytones. 

Thus of adjectives in -pos (-Aos), épvOpds (= 
Sanskrit rudhiras), and éo6Ads, xOapadds, Xe., 
represent the original accentuation. But 
dyxvAos (dactylic) is changed from the 
original type seen in Sanskrit an-kurdas, 
Anglo-Saxon angel (angle), where g shews 
that the accent followed. Similar are aiddXos, 
kapmvdos, AioxvAos, touidos (Sanskrit pe- 
calas) ; also secondaries, dpipv-Aos ; but 
zaxv-Ads (bahwlds). Exceptions are dudadds, 
piedds. Again, the principle (Wheeler 
holds) appears in perf. pass. participles. 
Sanskrit -mana, corresponding generally to 
-pevo-, is always oxytone. And this oxytone 
appears in Greek in proper names like 
Swlopevds, Tucapevds, which from the isola- 
tion caused by their being specialised into 

1 Tf it be asked why it is maintained that the 
Sanskrit accent is here right and the Greek wrong, 
the answer is given by the Teutonic. Here we have 
for ‘ father-in-law’ in O.H.G. swehur, and in A.S. 
sweor (where an fh is lost); for ‘mother-in-law’ 
O.H.G. swigar, A.S. sweger. Here the occurrence of 
the A proves that the accent in original Teutonic was 
on the first syllable of the word, the g that it was on 
the last—in agreement with Sanskrit gvacuras (masc. ), 
¢vacri (fem.). This result is one of many due to 
‘Verner’s Law’ (K.Z. 23, 97). As every educated 
Englishman has at least a distant acquaintance with 
‘Grimm’s Law,’ it is somewhat strange how little 
Verner’s article (1877), which shews how a set of 
regular exceptions to Grimm’s law is caused by the 
operation of a wider (accentual) law, is known in 
England, 
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proper names remain outside the verb-system 
and so are not affected by its analogy. 
Similarly we have degapevy (cistern), eiapery) 
(low ground). But the ordinary present 
participles are proparoxytones, following the 
analogy of the present tense, cw{duevos (for 
original *gwfouevos), ke. ; similarly the 
aorists, turdevos. Now Wheeler sees no 
reason why perfects like AeAeypevos should 
not have done the same—except for the 
above law; they are regularly dactylic ; and 
others, which are not, could be accented 
on analogy, AcAvpevos, terapevos. This is 
ingenious, but not perfectly convincing. He 
lastly applies the same principle to solve the 
difficulties in the accentuation of objective 
compounds (such as pytpoxrovos, beoBAafs) 
and of determinatives (like dxpéroAus). There 
seems to have been an Indo-European dif- 
ference in these, reflected in Vedic and 
Greek, according as the second member was 
substantival or adjectival, and (in the last 
case) a simple adjective or participle, or a 
verbal adjective. The main principle in 
Indo-European was to keep the accent on its 
proper syllable in the second member of 
an objective compound—as shewn in aiyo- 
Booxés, amitra-khada, &c. If the second 
be a substantive, this rule holds in the 
main; the variations belong in the main 
to special classes, e.g. to the -ti-nouns in 
Vedic, but in Greek (increasingly through- 
out) to o-nouns, as zarp-ddeAdos ; if it be a 
simple adjective, there is much more tendency 
to throw back, ¢.g. mavaioXos (aiddos), danu- 
citra ; this is regular in Vedic for negative 
compounds (4-martya) and in both languages 
for participles (devakrta, dddxpuros). The 
commonest however of the adjectival class 
are those compounds where the second mem- 
ber is a verbal adjective, generally no longer 
found out of composition ;? here Sanskrit 
and Greek agree very well in keeping the 
accent on the second member, pyrpo-xrdvos 
(as opposed to pytpd-xrovos, the attributive 
compound). But why have we such varia- 
tions as aiyoBooxds and pytpoxrovos? A 
considerable number occur in Vedic also. 
Von Schroder (X.Z, 24, 122) was the first to 
suggest that when the penultima was short 
it was accented, but if long, the word was oxy- 
tone ; this does not account however for the 
many exceptions in both languages. Wheeler 
holds that his dactylic law explains these ; 
see his lists, pp. 89, 90, vavardAos, reAcopdpos, 

2 This fact implies that the type is old (no doubt 
many examples of it are late) ; if so, we may fairly 
infer that the oxytone forms (aiyoBookéds, d:oTpephs, 
GAtans) are older than the paroxytone, for a change 
from oxytone backwards suits the mew principle; a 
change from paroxytone to oxytone would not. 
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éxnBoros, &e., but Sywaywyds, Bovroprds, ke. 
But he also has to account for the numerous 
forms like SypoBdpos, Servoddxos, which are 
paroxytone yet not dactylic, and these are 
more numerous than his account would 
imply. He suggests the analogy of the 
dactylic forms, which is possible, but hardly 
probable. In support of his dactylic theory 
he refers (without committing himself) to 
de Saussure’s ‘rhythmic law’ (Mélanges 
Grauxz, p. 737), which lays down (in brief) a 
Greek tendency to avoid three final short 
syllables; this ‘law,’ which de Saussure 
applied ingeniously to explain coddrepos, 
Pir(o)repos, oxedavvupev (for oxedd-viper), &e., 
was not worked out by its author and has met 
with little acceptance (see Brugmann, XZ. 
27, 590). Wheeler's explanation seems 
rather better than any other, and that is as 
much as can be said of it. 

VY. When the historic accent lay nearer 


1 Wheeler notes that many compounds seemingly 
of this kind are rather to be regarded as attributive, 
€.g. édppoos = ‘having a fair stream,’ rather than 
‘fair-flowing.’ The difficulty of drawing the line 
between determinative and attributive compounds 
might well cause some confusion of accent. 


LEXICONS TO THE 


A Greek English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti. Translated, Revised and En- 
larged by JosepH Henry Tuayer, D.D., 
Bussey Professor of New Testament Criti- 
cism and Interpretation in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark. 1886. 4to. pp. 726. 
36s. 


Biblico Theological Lexicon to New Testament 
Greek. By Hermann Cremer, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of 
Greifswald. Third English Edition, With 
Supplement. Translated from the latest 
German Edition by Wittiam Urwick, 
M.A, Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark. 1886. 
4to. pp. 943. 38s. 


Grimm’s Clavis has long been familiar to 
students as an invaluable help to the study 
of the New Testament. As Prof. Schiirer 
said (in 1878), ‘it is not only unquestionably 
the best among existing New Testament 
lexicons but is a work of the highest 
intrinsic merit .. . and ought to be re- 
garded by every student as one of the first 








the end of the word than the natural place 
of the secondary accent, a battle ensued, and 
the result varied. 

To take a very few examples, the historic 
survived in éxarov, évvéa, &c., in past partici- 
ples (AcAours), stems in ys (Svoperys), &e. On 
the other hand the secondary accent comes 
in ordinals (rérapros, against caturthds) in 
some numeral-attributives (Sizrous, dvipad), in 
negative attributives (dvvdpos, anudras)—and 
a good many cases hardly classifiable. 

There is a good collection (p. 112 &c.) of 
words where the accentuation changed in 
historic times as tporajov (old) rpdzratov (new), 
épjuos and épyyos. Generally, but not 
always, the change works backward, as 
might be expected. Sometimes analogy 
operated, as in pwpds, later for papos (Attic). 
There is also a list of words where double 
accentuation has been utilised for differentia- 
tion of meaning. 

Probably enough has been said to shew 
that this book deserves the attention of all 
who desire to understand the principles 
underlying the seeming mysteries of accent- 
uation. 

JoHN PEILE. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 


and most necessary requisites for the study 
of the New Testament, and consequently for 
the study of theology in general.’ And, as 
Prof. Thayer truly says, any one who con- 
sults such articles as dixaos, Kdcpos, miotis 
or other important terms will find all the 
materials for a complete exposition of the 
biblical contents of these terms, Prof. Thayer 
has added largely to the value and utility of 
the work. First he has taken full account 
of the diversity of readings not only in 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf (as 
Grimm had partly done), but also of Tre- 
gelles and Westcott and Hort. It need not 
be pointed out how essential this is to the 
student. Thus under devrepdrpwros he not 
only mentions the critical evidence, but 
gives abundant references to the writers 
who discuss the question of its genuineness. 
Under zpecBirns again he does not fail to 
note the opinion which regards that word 
in Philem. 9 as = mpeoBevtrys. Synonyms 
are briefly discussed ; and the renderings of 
the Revised Version are carefully noted. 
For the sake of those who desire to search 
further into what has been said of any 
particular word, references are given to the 
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best expositors German and English, The 
list of authors prefixed by no means ex- 
hausts these; for instance we find Mr. 
McClellan’s Greek Testament and Dr. Field's 
admirable Otiwm Norvicense have been con- 
sulted. The Appendix presents us with a 
series of most valuable lists, first, of post- 
Aristotelian words and significations (again 
subdivided according to date of occurrence) ; 
next, lists of Biblical words and signifi- 
cations ; and finally fourteen lists of words 
peculiar to individual writers of the New 
Testament. These lists will be found ex- 
tremely useful, but, as a caution against the 
misuse of them, Prof. Thayer very properly 
reminds us of the ‘monumental misjudg- 
ments committed by some who have made 
questions of authorship turn on vocabulary 
alone.’ It will be seen from this that 
Grimm’s Lexicon has become a veritable 
encyclopaedia of New ‘Testament Greek. 
It may be added that of the 5420 words 
composing the vocabulary of the New Testa- 
ment there are no less than 5260 of which 
every occurrence is noticed. 

Cremer’s Lexicon, as its name implies, 
does not aim at the same exhaustiveness. 
The author does not undertake to enter 
upon that part of the vocabulary for which 
the lexicons of Classical Greek suffice. He 
directs his attention to the expressions which 
are affected by ‘the language-moulding 
power of Christianity.’ The excellence of 
the work within these limits is so thoroughly 
appreciated by English students who have 
had the translation in their hands for 
several years that we need only refer to the 
new matter in the new edition. Not only 
have there been many alterations and addi- 
tions in the existing articles but 300 new 
articles have been added. All this additional 
matter has been brought together by the trans- 
lator in a supplemental volume of 323 pages. 

It will be interesting to compare the 
treatment of an important word in these 
two Lexicons. I select one which is not 
concerned in any theological controversy, 
the word pvornpov. This word throughout 
the New Testament (except in the Apo- 
calypse) has, it seems to me, but one meaning 
viz. something once hidden but now revealed, 
as St. Paul expresses it in Rom. xvi. 25, 
what we may call truths of revelation. 
These are the ‘mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ which our Lord says it was given 
to the disciples to know; not ‘mysterious 
things,’ as Robinson (in his Leatcon) has it. 
Tt is of these that St. Paul says, ‘if I know 
all mysteries and all knowledge...but have 
not love, I am nothing.’ 
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Grimm gives puorjpwv these three 
senses, (1) a hidden or secret thing not 
obvious to the understanding, (2) a hidden 
purpose or counsel, (3) the mystic or hidden 
sense. With the exception of Eph. v. 32 
all the passages referred to the last head 
are in the Apocalypse. To the second head 
he refers all the rest except two. His 
exposition is in general very good but I 
can see no good reason for including ‘ pur- 
pose’ in the meaning of the word. The fact 
that it is often applied to Divine purposes 
does not justify our including this idea in 
its signification. But letting this pass, we 
come to the two passages referred to the 
first head, viz. 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 2. In the 
latter passage St. Paul says of the man who 
speaks with a tongue but is not understood 
‘ howbeit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries.’ 
This is generally taken to mean ‘he is utter- 
ing things unintelligible’ (so Bretschneider 
in his Lexicon). This would be mere tauto- 
logy of the worst kind, repeating in an 
obscure form what had just been said quite 
clearly otdcis yap dxove. If these words 
followed, instead of preceding, the interpre- 
tation might be tolerable. Again the 
meaning thus assigned to pvortypov is too 
remote from its usual sense, especially in 
St. Paul, to be admitted without necessity. 
But there is no necessity ; the usual meaning 
suits the context perfectly. ‘He speaketh 
not unto men but unto God, for no man 
understands him, although I admit that he 
is with his spirit uttering profound truths.’ 
Thus the words supply just that delicate 
softening of oidels yap dxover which is charac- 
teristically Pauline. We have an exact 
parallel in: ‘thou verily givest thanks well, 
but the other is not edified.’ The othérexample 
of the signification ‘hidden or secret thing,’ 
viz. 1 Cor. xiii. 2, has been already quoted, 
and there is certainly no reason for assigning 
the word an unusual signification in that 
passage. There appears to be more reason 
for separating Eph. v. 32, which Grimm 
refers to the third head, yet there too I 
think the usual signification gives not only 
a good but a better sense : 76 pvarypiov TodTo 
peya éoriv, ey dé A€yw cis Xprorov kai eis TH 
eéxkAnoiav, t.e. ‘this truth is an important 
one, I mean in reference to Christ and 
His Church, not in reference to marriage.’ 
It is surely the statement about Christ that 
is péya, not the hidden sense of the text 
cited. Even if St. Paul had not used the 
word elsewhere, we should vot think it 
Pauline to talk about deep mystic senses. 
The English version of this verse is particu- 
larly misleading. It is hard for the English 
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reader in any case to keep clear of the 
association of the word mystery with what 
is ‘mysterious,’ but the adjective ‘great’ 
here makes it impossible. A ‘great mystery’ 
can only mean in English something of 
which the mysteriousness is great. Now 
the Greek péya cannot possibly have this 
meaning. The Revised Version corrects the 
grammatical error of the Authorised Version, 
but retains the misleading use of the word 
‘great.’ Cremer gives as the signification of 
pvoriprov (1) a knowledge of hidden things, 
(2) that which is withdrawn from knowledge, 
which is hidden as the object of Divine revela- 
tion. Eph. vi. 19 yvwpioas 76 p. Tod ebayyeAtov 
he refers to the former head, and Eph. i. 9 
yopioas ypiv TO p. TOD OeAjparos airov to the 
latter. It is hard to see the ground of this 
distinction, 

Again the word xare/dwAov furnishes a 
good instance of the difference between 


Grimm’s and Cremer’s mode of treatment. - 


Cremer interprets it ‘ wholly given up to the 
worship of false gods.’ It seems to us that St. 
Paul’s speech would suffer if we suppose that 
he meant the word to convey this idea. It is 
certain that his hearers would not so under- 
stand it. Grimm’s simple ‘full of idols’ is 
on every account preferable. 

Under evzpaveAca Grimm refers to Aristo- 
tle as giving the word a milder sense than 
St. Paul (£th. Nic. ii. 7, 13); and Prof. 
Thayer quotes the definition given (het. ii. 
12, 16) remaderpevyn tBps. But it is worth 
noticing that in another place (Zth. iv. 8, 4) 
Aristotle expressly states that the word was 
commonly applied to what was properly 
Bwpodroyxia. The words are : éxuroddLovros be 
tov yeAoiov, Kal tev mwAcioTwy xalpovToY TH 
madia Kal T® oKorrew paddov 7 bet, Kal ci 
Bwpodrcxor evtparedor tpocayopevovrat s xapt- 
evres. Time would naturally confirm this 
use of the word ; so that St. Paul’s condem- 
nation of evtpazeAca is fully accounted for. 

We may be permitted to question a dis- 
tinction drawn by Grimm between dxovew 
durys and dxovew dovyv. The former according 
to him means ‘to perceive the distinct words 
of a voice.’ Now the most important pass- 
ages bearing on this distinction are Acts ix. 
4, 7 and xxii. 7, 9. Inix. 4 we are told 
that Saul ‘heard a voice saying’ (acc.), in 
xxii. 7 he himself says ‘I heard a voice 
saying’ (gen.). Here the expressions seem 
to be synonymous; but now consider what 
is said of his companions. In ix. 7 they 
‘heard the voice ’ (gen.), whereas in xxii. 9 
they ‘heard not the voice’ (acc.). We can 
imagine a writer reconciling these passages 
by a distinction the reverse of Grimm’s ; we 


do not see how his distinction can be upheld. 
Under OpupBeto, Grimm (with the older 
commentators) assigns to this verb a causa- 
tive signification in 2 Cor. ii. 14. Prof. 
Thayer refers the reader to Meyer and Light- 
foot as rejecting this sense (as the Revisers 
also have done). Field dismisses all reference 
to the Roman triumph in this place, and 
renders ‘which always maketh a show (or 
spectacle) of us,’ what is usually considered 
a disgrace being here gloried in, This is 
the view taken by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret: tovréort, TO Taar TowivTL TEpipaveis, 
Chrys. ; tpde Kdxeioe repuicye, SyAovs pas 
aracw aropaivwr, Theod. 

On the use of ywpéw in John viii. 37 
Dr. Field again gives valuable assistance by 
producing from Alciphron’s Lpistles a passage 
in which the verb is used in a way exactly 
parallel with St. John’s use of it here, viz. 
= ‘locum habere.’ “ A parasite having been 
stuffed to excess by his entertainers was 
met on his way home by Acesilaus the 
physician who ... administered a powerful 
emetic, the effect of which the parasite 
himself thus describes: ‘ What vessels, 
A€Bytas, tHdKvas, dpidas did I fill with what 
I threw up! So that the doctor himself 
wondered od kal tiva tporov €xopyoe ToTovTOV 
6 tov Bpwpatwv goprtos.’” This note is 
referred to by Prot. Thayer. 

Under zeprepevoua: Grimm, referring to 
Cic. ad Att. i. 14 where the compound 
eprreprepever Oar occurs, states that it is there 
used ‘of adulation, employing rhetorical 
embellishments in extolling another exces- 
sively.’ This is erroneous ; the meaning in 
Cicero is very close to that of the simple 
verb in St. Paul. ‘ Ego autem ipse, Dii boni 
quo modo évereprepevodpnvy novo auditori 
Pompeio!’ Cicero himself states what the 
subject of his speech was; not adulation 
of Pompey but ‘de gravitate ordinis, de 
equestri concordia, de consensione Italiae, de 
intermortuis reliquiis conjurationis, de vili- 
tate, de otio.’ 

My last remark shall be on xaromrpifopevor 
in 2 Cor. iii. 18 explained by Grimm (as by 
most) ‘ beholding as in a mirror.’ It is not 
easy to see how the verb can have this 
sense. xatortpifwv in Plutarch ' (De Pilacitis 
Phil. 3, 5, 11) means ‘mirroring,’ not as 
‘showing in a mirror’ but ‘showing by 
reflection.’ The middle voice accordingly 
means to ‘reflect oneself in a mirror’ which 


1 [Ipw elvat] avdkAaow amd vépous muxvod Tijs 
HAs mepipeyyelas, Katavrinp) S€ Tod Karomrpi- 
Govros avtd aorépos SiamavTds toracba. Grimm 
ought to have indicated that he was not quoting the 
actual words. 
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no doubt is practically to look at oneself, 
but it is the reflection not the looking that 
the verb expresses. Following the same 
line of thought the word in 2 Cor. iii, 18 
with the object tiv d0gav rot Kupiov may 
very naturally mean ‘ mirroring in ourselves,’ 
‘reflecting.’ (So the Revised Version). The 
ordinary interpretation ‘to behold as in a 
mirror’ seems to involve a rather violent 
forcing of the usual sense of the verb. 

Prof. Thayer frequently adds to our know- 
ledge of rare words. Thus for dveyifw, which 
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Grimm stated was only found (besides Jas. 
i. 6) in the Schol. on Hom. Od. xii. 336, 
Prof. Thayer gives two other references. For 
daipovwdys, for which Grimm had given no 
authority except St. James, he gives refer- 
ences to the Schol. on Aristoph. Ran. 295 
and to Ps, xc. 6 (Sym.). This tracking of 
rare New Testament words in the Scholiasts 
has a considerable interest, as the Scholiasts 
may be supposed to reflect more of the later 
colloquial use than classical authors, 
T. K. Apport. 





ARNOLD'S SECOND PUNIC WAR. 


The Second Punie War: being chapters of 
the History of Rome, by the late 'THomas 
ARNOLD, D.D., edited by W. T. ARrnotp, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 1886. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. Arnorp's edition of ‘his grandfather’s 
history of the Second Punic War, or more 
exactly, of the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, 
is a work not only of piety, but also of 
judgment, diligence, and sound scholarship. 
The third volume of Arnold’s History of 
Rome was long ago pronounced the best 
written volume in the English language. 
The judgment was a rash one ; for an order of 
merit is not so easily established ; but if we 
are to resort to the latest Cambridge fashion 
of a liberal use of brackets, there is no 
doubt that it is to be placed in the first 
bracket of the first class; and the bracket 
will be a small one. Here for the first time 
Arnold was free from the undue fascination 
of Niebuhr’s overmastering genius ; and at 
the same time he allowed fuller play to his 
artistic feeling as to style and arrangement. 
The result is that, as Dr. Freeman puts it, 
‘the narrative even of Mommsen seems cold 
and tame after that of Arnold’ : and how far 
the latter is superior in moral elevation the 
dullest of readers cannot fail to perceive. 
It is a real service to have rendered this 
splendid fragment more accessible to school- 
boys and to undergraduates ; while many a 
teacher, especially, but by no means solely, 
those to whom great libraries are not ac- 
eessible, will be thankful for the thorough- 
ness with which Mr. Arnold has given in 
seventy pages of closely printed notes the 
latest results of the investigations which 
Continental scholars have been making in- 
dustriously for the last forty years into the 
numerous difficulties of this most interesting 


and important period. The text has been 
carefully revised with the aid of the author’s 
MS., and the references have throughout 
been verified, corrected, and in many cases 
adapted to recent critical editions. The 
eight maps which have been supplied are, 
with one exception, simply delightful in their 
accuracy and beauty of execution. The ex- 
ception is unfortunately an important one. 
In the one which contains two plans of the 
battle of Cannae, the course of the river and 
the situation of the mountains are repre- 
sented so differently in the two plans, that 
even allowing for the difference of scale (in 
itself unfortunate) it is hardly possible to 
conceive them clearly or consistently. The 
former is reduced from Vincent’s Atlas; the 
source of the other is not stated ; and Mr. 
Arnold gives no indication which is to be 
taken as the more authoritative. But the 
vexed question of the position of the Roman 
and the Carthaginian camps turns very 
largely, as Mr. Arnold admits, on topo- 
graphical considerations. The question is of 
the more importance because the all but 
universal opinion at present is that Dr. 
Arnold was mistaken in the position that he 
assigned to the two armies. The editor does 
not defend him with any confidence, but 
justly points out that, if he was in error, both 
Livy and Polybius must have been in error 
likewise. I believe that there is at present 
no satisfactory large-scale map of this part 
of Italy ; but we may hope that this want 
will be removed before long, and that so we 
shall have more definite guidance in a later 
edition. 

Of the editor’s own notes the most im- 
portant are (A) in which he collects over- 
whelming gsidence as to the untrustworthi- 
ness of Polybius as a geographer, thus estab- 
lishing brilliantly Dr. Arnold’s insight in 
12 
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holding a view in his time, and long since, 
highly unfashionable: (2) in which he dis- 
cusses the well-worn question of the pass by 
which Hannibal crossed the Alps, and sums 
up tellingly in favour of Mr. Freshfield’s 
contention that it was the Col d’Argentiére : 
(C) a discussion of the site of the battle of 
the Trebia, which proves that Mommsen’s 
characteristic ‘indisputable’ is out of place : 
(D) an entirely new discussion of the route 
by which Hannibal crossed the Apennines : 
(£) a comparison of the accounts by Polybius 
and by Livy of the battle of Thrasynrenus, 
in which no definite conclusion is arrived at : 
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and (/’) a discussion of Hannibal s march on 
Rome in B.c. 211. But in almost all the 
others some interesting point is raised and 
discussed with thoroughuess. 

This new edition may fairly be said to be 
indispensable to any tolerable school library. 
It is a pity that it could not be published at 
half the price now set upon it. Then it 
might have been added that a wrong is done 
to every schoolboy who is reading any book 
of the favourite third decade of Livy, and 
who does not possess it as his own. 


A. S. WILKUNs. 





Des Hadoardus Cicero-Excerpte. Mitgetheilt und 
bearbeitet von Pavt ScHWENKE. (Philologus: 
Supplementband v. 3.) 


Aut those who busy themselves with Ciceronian 
studies owe gratitude to the editor for having per- 
formed this laborious and to a great extent thankless 
task. So long as it was known that # manuscript in 
the Vatican, reputed to be of the ninth century, and 
containing extracts from a number of Cicero’s works, 
remained uncollated, scholars would have continued 
to spend time in partial inspections of it. It was 
thus well that a complete collation should be printed 
once for all. But after making a careful examination 
of a considerable portion of the readings now pub- 
lished, it seems to me unlikely that they will prove 
to be of any considerable importance for the constitu- 
tion of the text of Cicero. 

Dr. Schwenke opens his work with a description of 
the MS. which might well have been more detailed. 
For a fuller account of it he refers to an article in 
Italian by Nardueci, which will be difficult of access 
to many readers. It is unfortunate that this full and 
careful collation of the MS. should not be accom- 
cope by a statement of the particulars which have 

ed to the determination of its age. Assuming it to 

be of the ninth century (after Nardueci) Dr. Schwenke 
discusses in an interesting way the problem of its 
origin, and points out what light it throws on the 
constitution of the library to which the presbyter 
Hadoardus had access. Much information is also 
collected to show what books other libraries of the 
same age contained. Indeed the real interest of these 
excerpts lies not so much in their bearing upon 
Ciceronian criticism, as in the hints they afford con- 
cerning the state of culture in the age when they 
were compiled. 

The compiler’s name, Hadoardus, is given in a 
prefatory set of verses explaining the origin of the 
work. The lines are in respect of their Latinity and 
prosody very odious, even for the time at which they 
were written. At many points it is well nigh im- 
possible to extract any sense from them. That the 
compiler can have understood the extracts which he 
made is an impossibility ; for that very reason, there- 
fore, he copied them from the MSS. at hand with 
remarkable fidelity on the whole. Besides the ex- 


cerpts from Cicero, there are passages from Sallust, 
Macrobius, and Martianus Capella, not given by 
Schwenke (except in a few instances where they are 


interwoven with the Ciceronian passages). In the 
introductory verses the worthy presbyter gives ex- 
pression to the uneasiness which he felt in using 
works by authors who had no part in the holy faith, 
and whom he well knew to have been assigned their 
place within the ramparts of Gehenna. All the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero are excerpted, with the 
exception of the Academia Posterivra and the De 
Republica; though the Somniwm Scipionis was known 
to Hadoardus through Macrobius. Outside the philo- 
sophical works, only the De Oratore is quoted. When- 
ever any portion of a Ciceronian work not contained 
in our existing MSS. of Cicero is given, it has not 
been taken directly from Cicero, but is an extract 
from some other writer; thus a fragment of the 
De Fato comes from Servius, and one or two of 
the Hortensius from Augustine. The passages ex- 
cerpted are classed roughly under heads: such as 
‘Incipit de divina natura colletio (sic) quaedam 
secundum Tullium Ciceronem ceterosque philo- 
sophos ab ipso commemoratos;’ and ‘De natura 
humana maximeque secundum corporalem essentiam.’ 
Not unfrequently the same passage comes under more 
than one heading. Sometimes the rough edges of 
the extracts, so to speak, are smoothed away by 
Hadoardus, so as to render the transition from one to 
the other less jolting; but he did not understand 
them sufficiently well to attempt weavmg them into 
a continuous exposition. They remain, in fact, as he 
indicates, a ‘collectio.’ Sometimes in the body of 
the extracts phrases appropriate enough as they 8food 
in Cicero, but strange when the context was broken, 
were changed ; but very often no attempt at altera- 
tion was made, and e.g. personal pronouns were left 
without any indication of the persons to whom they 
originally referred. Hadoardus did not like the 
names of Greek philosophers ; where they occurred 
in his books he often removed them, substituting 
quidem or something of the kind; but in this matter 
too his usage was capricious. Changes on religious 
grounds ure much less common than was to be ex- 
pected. The plural of deus, however, is nearly 
always altered to the singular. He is not shocked 
by the philosophic scepticism of the Lucullus ; pos- 
sibly because that had been consecrated to sacred 
uses by Arnobius and other Christian writers. Not 
often does Hadoardus make a change in order to 
remove what he felt to be a difficulty. When he 
does so, he sometimes brings about strange readings ; 
thus in Lucull/us, § 38, ‘qui enim quid percipit, 

















alsentitur statim,’ he alters quid to nihil, thinking 
that Cicero meant, ‘the man who is without sense 
gives a hasty assent.’ 

The readings of the Hadoardus MS. have been 
supplied to Dr. Schwenke by others; but he has 
himself inspected anew the readings of Ciceronian 
MSS. of the first importance in passages quoted by 
i Hadoardus. This portion of the work deserves espe- 
cial praise. Indeed the labour expended upon the 
publication has been immense, and merits warin 
recognition. On some future occasion I may draw 
attention to some details arising out of Dr. Schwenke’s 
collations.—J. S. Retp. 





Cicero de Senectute, edited by L. Huxury, B.A. 
Part I.—Introduction and Text. Part I1.—Notes. 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 

Tuts edition has some merit of arrangement. The 
text and the notes are in separate volumes, an obvious 
ailvantage for school purposes ; and there is a useful 
‘Index of Persons,’ which will save reference to the 
Classical dictionary. Here our praise must end. 
The notes are much the sort of thing which might 
be expected from a cleverish school-boy in an unseen 
paper. They are given where they are not wanted, 
> omitted where they are wanted, and they contain ele- 
mentary blunders on points correctly explained by 
former editors. In p, 28, 1. 29, if any note were 
given on the words coagmentavit, conglutinavit, 
it should have been for the purpose of explaining 
the metaphor contained in them, not simply to 
give the equivalents ‘combined,’ ‘compounded,’ 
the latter of which is moreover inconsistent 
with the words thit follow, omnis conglutinatio 
recens aegre, inwterata facile divellitur. p. 6, 20, 
chiasmus is explained as ‘ gaping,’ Mr. Huxley evi- 
dently connecting it, not with x7, but with xalvw, 
xdoua. p. 16, 15, the idiom nune cum maxime is 
misunderstood. p. 21, 19, gumentum is said to be 
contracted from jugumentum. 15, 29, dissolutos 
senes is translated ‘ broken-down’ old men. 24, 32, 
Cicero says there was an interval of forty-six years 
between the first and sixth consulship of Corvinus, 
ita quantum spatium aetatis majores ad senectutis 
tnitium esse volucrunt, tantus illi cursus honorum 
fuit, referring of course to the fact that after forty- 
six a man was classed as senior. Mr. Huxley says, 
‘his public life hal lasted as many years as would 
bring a man to senectus, i.e. sixty,’ and leaves it to 
his reader to reconcile this with the statement of 
Cicero. p. 23, 20, wt in gratiam cum voluptate 
' redeamus (to make up our quarrei with pleasure) is 
rendered by the following lucid sentence ‘so that we 
are restored at last to favour with pleasure to our- 
selves.’ p. 29, 11, on hoc meditatum ab adulescentia 
debet esse (we must con this from our youth), we have 
the note ‘dy the persons included in adulescentia.’ 
p. 27, 31, in the sentence neque enim histrioni ut 
placeat peragenda fubula est (an actor does not need 
to finish the play in order to secure approval), wt 
placeat is turned ‘at his own pleasure.’ 25, 20, 
superior actas fructus capit auctoritatis extremos (re- 
ceives the reward of influence at last), Mr. Huxley 
translates extremos ‘to the full’ ; with which may 
be compared his version of spatio supremo, ‘in the 
most glorious race’ (p. 8, 13). It is unnecessary to 
give further specimens. The book is one which 
should never have been printed, first because the 
ground was already preoccupied by Mr. Reid’s ex- 
cellent edition, secondly because the editor has taken 
no pains to fit himself for the work. It is not 
creditable to the management of the Clarendon press 
that such a book should have received the stamp of 
its imprimatur. 
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THREE LEXICONS TO CAESAR. 

Lexikon zu den Schriften Casars und seiner Fortsetzer 

mit Angube stimtlicher Stellen von H. MerGuet. 

Jena, Gustav Fischer. 1886. 4to, pp. iv, 1138, 

and 4 pages of corrections and additions. 55 Mk. 
Tuts lexicon is a companion to the author’s well- 
known lexicon to Civero’s speeches in four volumes. 
It aims at the same absolute completeness, e.g. the 
article e¢ fills 384 columns. In many respects it is an 
advantage to have the latinity of Caesar and his con- 
tinuators collected in one alphabet ; Merguet’s lexicon 
alone of the three rivals can boast of this advantage, 
In regard to the text, Merguet follows Nipperdey 
throughout, not recording various readings or con- 
jectures. The arrangement, according to syntactical 
construction, not according to signification, is for 
rapid reference convenient, but has its disadvantages. 
It is to be regretted that the references are to 
chapters, not to paragraphs. 


Lexicon Cazsarianum confecit H. Mrustu. Berlin, 
H. Weber. fase. i—vii, col. 1—1344 (A —FUGA). 
1884—1886. 2M. 40 Pf. per part. 

Tuts lexicon confines itself to Caesar’s own writings ; 

it contains proper names, which are treated as in 

Orelli's onomasticon to Cicero; it gives various 

readings and emendations; the editor himself has 

made valuable grammatical collections, e.g. on 

Caesar’s use of a and ab ; on the use of ac before dif- 

ferent letters. It is generally agreed by critics that 

this lexicon is ¢he lexicon to Caesar. 


Lexicon Cacsarianum composucrunt RuDoLFus MENGE 
et StrcMuNDuS Preuss. Leipzig, Teubner. fase. 
i, ii, 1885-6. 4to. col. 1-256. 1 M. 60 Pf. each 
part. 


Tuts is the cheapest and most concise of the three 
lexicons. In plan and appearance it resembles the 
Lexicon Taciteum of Gerber and Greef, with which it 
ranges in size. Brevity is secured by giving in many 
cases bare references, not the full coutext. Various 
readings are recorded. The type is smaller than in 
Merguet and Meusel, and abbreviations save space, 
so that fasc. 1 in 128 columus comes down to capillus, 
which stands on col. 444 in Meusel, and on p. 132 
(= col. 263) in Merguet. 

A necessary supplement to both Meusel and Menge- 
Preuss is 


Vollstdindiges Lexikon zu den pseudocdsarianischen 
Schriftwerken. Von StecMunpd Preuss. J Teil: 
bell. Gall. 8 und bell. Alex. Il Teil: bell. Afr. und 
Hisp. Erlangen, Deichert. 1884. 8vo. pp. 433. 
8 Mk. 


As the two parts have separate alphabets, Merguet 
has a very decided claim to preference on those who 
wish to learn briefly the whole evidence on any word 
contained in the corpus Caesarianum. 

Holder also in 1882 added a complete index to his 
edition of Caesar’s Gallic war ; and Leopold Vielhaber 
long since spent much labour on a lexicon to Caesar. 
It is greatly to be regretted that so much energy has 
been absorbed in rival services to one author, while 
the greater part of Cicero, both Senecas, Quintilian’s 
declamations, Petronius, and many other store-houses 
of Latinity, have had little or nothing done for them. 
Teubner announced a lexicon Lucretianum by Woltjer 
as preparing in 1882, and in the same year Edm. 
Hauler appended to his Terentiana (Vienna, Hoelder) 
a specimen of a lexicon, which is to contain parallels 
from Plautus and other comic poets, Latin and Greek. 
May they soon appear and find many imitators, 
—Joun E. B. Mayor, 
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[Since the above was in type, part III of the lexicon 
of Menge and Preuss (to eruptio) and part VIII (to 
Hyrrus, completing vol. 1) of that of Meusel, have 
appeared. ] 


Livy. Books V, VI, and VII, with introduction 
and notes by A, R. CLUER ; second edition, revised 
by P. E. Marueson (Clarendon Press Series) 
1887. 5s. 


TuIs is an enlarged and revised edition of Mr. 
Cluer’s book published in 1881. The additions con- 
sist of (1) An excursus on the style of Livy. In this, 
under the three heads of ‘general arrangement,’ 
‘ornaments of style,’ and ‘use of particular forms,’ 
Mr. Matheson has given a sound and full account of 
the main peculiarities of Livy’s language, as ex- 
emplified in these books, A valuable portion of the 
excursus is an excellent classified list of metaphors. 
(2) A note on the Roman army at this period, after 
Marquardt. (3) A useful map of Central Italy. 
(4) An analysis prefixed to each chapter of the text. 
(5) Additions to the notes, ¢.g., in I. 1, on Comiétia, 
in vi. 41, 10, on Patres auctores fiunt, in vi. 41, 10 
on Aé hercule. The character of these additions, 
which are chiefly historical, makes one regret that 
they are not more extensive. (6) A good index, to 
some extent supplementing the notes. 

In revision proper Mr, Matheson has confined him- 
self to correcting some errors in Mr. Cluer’s book, as 
in the notes on A¢ enim, which Mr. Cluer apparently 
mistook for sed enim, on Antesignani, wrongly ex- 
plained by Mr. Cluer, and in others, One or two 
errors appear to have been passed over, as signa con- 
vertit, ‘leads his troops,’ which seems a loose trans- 
lation. It is a pity that Mr. Matheson has not re- 
vised or remodelled the notes more extensively. 
There are a number of fragments of translation, of 
which it is difficult to see the utility, such as, tantwm 
abest ut... ut, ‘so farfrom. . . that’ (this occurs 
three times), ratio haberetur, ‘regard should be had,’ 
ducibus capitvis, ‘guided by the prisoners,’ &c., &c, 
These might well have been excised (stereotyping 
permitting), and the room so gained advantageously 
occupied by additional notes, as, for example, on the 
origin of the Roman Drama (vii. 2), and on jus 
gentium (v. 36, 6). Notes on these and other similar 
points from Mr. Matheson would clearly have been 
very useful, while references to Teuffel’s Rom. Lit. 
and Maine’s Ancient Law, are not practically of much 
use to schoolboys, or even to most undergraduates, 
On the other hand some pieces of translation might 
well have been supplemented or superseded by expla- 
nations. Utique, ‘decidedly,’ ultro offerrent (which 
by the way should be se wléro offerrent) ‘ openly faced,’ 
may enable a boy to translate the phrases, but will 
not instruct him much. ‘ 

Looking at the book as a whole, however, Mr. 
Matheson may certainly be said to have improved 
Mr. Cluer’s book into a sound and very useful school 
and college edition. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 


Methods of Historical Study, and Chief Periods of 
European History. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. 1886. 10s. 6d. 


THESE volumes form two introductory courses of 
lectures delivered by Professor Freeman at Oxford, and 
forming, together with a minute study of Gregory of 
Tours and Paulus Diaconus, his first year’s work in 
the Chair of Modern History. 


The earlier course sets forth the propaedeutic of. 


Historical Study, its relations to cognate or sub- 
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sidiary sciences, and its methods and instruments of 
investigation. Amid much in these lectures which 
is of only secondary importance, that which deals 
with ‘original authorities’ is especially worthy of 
study. Compared with the critical thoroughness 
with which original authorities are treated, the 
lecture on subsidiary authorities is a little dis- 
appointing. Professor Freeman indeed recognises 
the importance of inscriptions and coins, but in 
insisting that their province is merely to illustrate, 
explain, and correct, he seems hardly to appreciate 
as highly as it deserves the very large amount of 
positive and original information which epigraphy 
has furnished for the Roman empire of the first 
three centuries. At least the examples which are 
given are not the most striking which might have 
been selected, and one would gladly exchange the 
whole of the lecture on Modern Historians for a 
fuller treatment of the uses and methods of epi- 
graphical evidence. 

In the second course of lectures Professor Freeman is 
at his best. He is using his instruments instead of 
explaining their construction, and the perhaps too 
sustained rhetoric of the earlier volume is less notice- 
able amid the wonderful fertility and aptness of 
illustration which is nowhere more marked than 
here. The abiding influence of Rome on European 
History is illustrated in its rise, its headship, 
its material but not moral decline, and its ultimate 
disappearance. Of course, as Professor Freeman 
observes, the division of European History into 
periods is partly arbitrary, but surely, if it is to 
centre round the power of Rome, the first three 
centuries of the empire deserve somewhat greater 
prominence than is here assigned to them. While 
the lecture on the Headship of Rome practically ends 
with Julius Caesar, the next passes on at once to the 
universal citizenship granted by Caracalla. And yet 
in the interval thus left two of the most important 
factors of the succeeding age were evolved —the 
Romanisation of the west, and the successive steps 
towards the administrative unity of the whole. 
Neither of them had really commenced at the 
accession of Augustus ; both were well on their way 
towards completion when ‘Rome became merged in 
Romania.’ Briefly as the periods selected are neces- 
sarily sketched, and concentrated as the point of view 
is on Rome’s oecumenical -position, a few felicitous 
phrases often light up a who'e epoch. That ‘the 
mission of the Greek race was to be the teachers, the 
lights, the beacons of mankind, but not their rulers,’ 
is no less true than epigrammatic ; while the descrip- 
tion of the zones within zones of Hellenic culture 
ranging from the old Hellas to the Greek court 
varnish of the Parthian kings sums up the intellectual 
characteristics of five centuries. The two lectures on 
‘ Rome the Head of Europe’ and ‘ Rome and the New 
Nations’ will well repay the most careful study. 
Especially striking is the comparison between the 
gradual building up of the Roman power and its 
gradual falling away. The same stages of alliance, 
heriotship and dependence are seen in both, ‘but in 
the one case alliance is a decent name for subjection 
which the time has not yet come to press to an 
extreme point, while in the other it is a decent name 
for independence which the time has not yet come 
formally to acknowledge.’ The essay on Greek Cities 
under Roman Rule which is added to the volume is 
perhaps deprived of some of its importance by 
Mommsen’s brilliant chapter on ‘Greek Europe’ 
in his new volume, where the same subject is 
treated in a more exhaustive and systematic way. 


G. Harpy. 











Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitution of Uni- 
versities, with a Survey of Medieval Education, 
A.D. 200-1350, by S. S. Laurtge, A.M., Professor 
of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1886. Pp. v.—xii. ; 293. 6s. 

In publishing fifteen lectures which the fulness of 
his programme has not permitted him to deliver to 
his class, Mr. Laurie has given a practical example 
of that intellectual productiveness which, as he sets 
himself to show, is the true moral end of academical 
endowments. 

The book is addressed chiefly to schoolmasters in- 
terested in educational origins. It occupies a place 
somewhat similar to that taken by Prof. H. Malden’s 
smaller book half a century ago ; and, like Peacock’s 
Observations on the Cambridge Statutes, it may 
stimulate an interest in scholastic institutions from a 
practical point of view. 

Lectures I.—IV. only (or portions of them) fall 
properly within the scope of this Review. In these 
the author sketches briefly the academic position of 
Athens, the collegiate education in Alexandria, and 
the more systematic organization of Rome. He 
shows how the Christian Church took up the torch 
just when the Romano-Hellenic educational system 
had lost all moral vitality, and when there was no 
faculty with sufficient energy to hold it, excepting 
that of jurisprudence (pp. 9, 19), which apparently 
he does not think to be very trustworthy for keeping 
alive the flame of science (p. 252n). He discusses 
the attitude of the Fathers towards ‘Humanity,’ 
and their differences of opinion on the subject. In 
this connexion Jerome’s letter to Magnus (Zp. 83 
or 84) ascribed to 397, the very year before a council 
of Karthage gave a decision on the matter, might 
have been thought worthy of notice. After the rise 
of the schools of Cassian and Benedict, where some- 
times the Greek triviwm was pursued within the 
narrewed range of monastic limitations, we come to 
the Irish schools, and so to Theodore of Tarsus, 
Aleuin, and Bede, and to the schools under Bishops 
and Chancellors of Cathedrals. 

Here the reader will probably be encouraged to 
turn to the special work of Mr. Mullinger on the 
Schools of Charles the Great, as, later on, to his 
larger History of Cambridge. 

When Prof. Laurie speaks of the ‘Greek’ period 
at St. Gall as ‘short-lived,’ he is presumably correct ; 
but it may be worth while to notice the curious sur- 
vival of the Greek language in their early tenth 
century Notkerian troper (No. 484) which was exhi- 
bited in the gallery of the Albert Hall in 1885, and 
is described in Mr. Weale’s Music Loan Exhibition 
catalogue. 

We must not here follow beyond our limits to the 
School of Salerne (who, by the way, wrote better 
verse than to call themselves tota schola Salerni), 
Paris, Bologna, and Prague ; nor yet to Oxford and 
Cambridge. When Mr. Laurie issues the second 
edition which he contemplates, he will, I hope, add 
a list of universities down to the present time 
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arranged in the sequence of centuries, inserting such 
dates as to royal or papal recognition, &c., as have a 
documentary basis. A short index, though not very 
necessary in a book of this size, would serve to bring 
out one of its features (which has a certain interest to 
our readers) the definitions or etymologies of such 
terms as brecalaureus, determinare, uviversitas. On 
cursorie he ventures an independent suggestion. 

Cur. WorpswortH. 


A Course of Modern Greek, or the Greek Language of 
the Present Day. By D. Zompoutpes, Ph.D. 
Part I., Elementary Method. Williams and 
Norgate. 5s, 


Tuis little volume is the first of a promised series of 
four, which, when completed, will probably form a 
Modern Greek Course of considerable thoroughness. 
Mr. Zompolides tells us in his preface, that he has 
followed a new and independent plan, in so far as he 
has arranged his material according to standard An- 
cient Greek grammars, while he has endeavoured to 
represent every form of the Modern Greek language 
always in comparison with the Ancient Greek. The 
latter aim, it would seem, might in several cases have 
been more fully carried out. In remarking on the 
history of the language Mr. Zompolides fixes the date 
for the beginning of its present structure at about the 
commencement of the eleventh century A.D.; @ 
question which admits of a variety of opinions. 

This introductory volume is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the pronunciation. Com- 
menting shortly on the vexed question of accents 
Mr. Zompolides says: ‘It is an empty philological 
speculation to contend that the quantitative prosody 
does not congrue (?) or does not exist together with 
the accentual prosody, because one forgets the uniting 
medium of both, viz. music, which in ancient times 
was and will always be the anima (7 wuxh) of 
poetry.’ 

The second division treats of the Accidence, 
beginning with the verb. It seems a pity that the 
ancient form of the Infinitive, which is frequently 
used at the present day, and is found in the gram- 
mars of the national schools of Greece, should be 
bracketed as Ancient Greek only. Also in the verbs 
in wt the original forms, as sometimes, even though 
rarely used, might advisedly be given as well as the 
modern ones. 

The third division, consisting of vocabularies, and 
exercises from English into Greek and Greek into 
English, is well suited to assist the student in 
rapidly acquiring the language. At the conclusion 
a few letters are given as specimens of the epistolary 
style, but there is a want of number and variety, 
a defect it would be well to correct in a future 
edition. 

The whole book is simple in its amangements and 
practical for non-classical students ; and is sufficient 
to guide the classical student to a rapid knowledge of 
the language as now spoken. 

M. C. Dawes. 
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CARMEN SAECULARE GRAECE REDDITUM. 
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E. D. Srone. 
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NOTES. 


AnistopH. Achara. 36.—While I fully appreciate 
the ingenuity of Mr. A. S. Murray’s rendering of this 
line in p. 8 of our first number, and consider his view 
of mpiwy tu be perfectly legitimate as a hypothesis, yet 
I am not by any means persuaded that this is the 
meaning of the scholiast whom he cites. The words, 
which will be found in p. 3 of Didot’s edition of the 
scholia (not in the earlier editions) are x@ mplwy amv. 
—rovTo nadia KaAciTa awd yap Tod mplw phuaros 
vvoua Td mptwy. Mr. Murray prefers to understand 
7.m.«. in the literal sense (‘there is a game called by 
this name’) rather than in the metaphorical (‘this is 
what is called a pun’), Jn favour of his interpretation 
it may be aed that the lexicons do not recognize 
‘pun’ as a meaning of madd, and that, if the 
scholiast had meant this, he would probably have 
said rod70 wémaxtat, as he does elsewhere. On the 
other hand, if the literal translation were intended, 
we should rather have expected madid tis toiro 
xaAeirat, and the following yép would be difficult 
to account for. But what settles the matter to my 
mind is, that we find an exact parallel in the note 
on |. 8, &tov yap ‘EAAGS.—ToiTo mappdia Kadeira. 
Apparently the scholiast thought it necessary at the 
commencement of his commentary on Aristophanes 
to explain what was meant by certain figures of 
speech. Instead of saying briefly, as he does later 
on, ‘observe the pun,’ ‘observe the parody,’ he 
condesvends to the ignorance of beginners and says 
‘this is what is called a parody’ or ‘a pun.’ I think 
therefore that the lexicons may safely add this to 
their meanings of the word za:dia, and that, unless 
further evidence is forthcoming, we must continue to 
understand the pun of Aristophanes in the old way, 
taking mplwy as a double entendre of the saw and the 
man who shouts ‘ who'll buy,’ (‘the rasping sound of 
the crier was unheard’). It is perhaps worth mention 
that we read in Aristot. Probl. 35, 3 of the sound of 


or being sharpened, as something 
which makes the flesh creep (ppirre:w motet). 
JosErH B. Mayor. 


a saw, at work 


Eur. Jon, 978— 
ob 8 GAAG maida Ty ém) col repnvdra. 

Paley’s translation is ;—‘Do you then slay the 
youth who has appeared as a usurper over you,’ 
i.e. over your house. I prefer to take émt gol as 
simply, ‘to your injury.’ Cf. 1188, wad) rg mepnvdre. 
It was very objectionable that he should ‘turn up’ 
at all. 

Eur. Jon, 1027— 

mpodd uuat youv Te xpdvw Tijs H5orijs. 

This verse is translated by Paley, ‘If I have not 
already slain him, at least 1] have a foretaste of the 
pleasure by the time.’ I venture to differ from this 
rendering. I rather see in the line an implied assent 
to the proposal for immediate action. Creusa had no 
particular hostility to Ion, and intended to wait till 
he had actually invaded her home. She had before 
consented to put the intruder out of the way, and 
now, being further pressed to act at once, she yields 
‘Well, be it so; it is not quite right, but, at any 
rate, I shall get my satisfaction earlier,’ or, ‘in point 
of time I at any rate anticipate my pleasure. — 

Freperic T, CoLsy. 

ArcHAIc FisutaAE witH INcIseD DEsIGNS.— 
Furtwaengler in Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 105, gives a 
small list of bronze and gold fibulae with side plates 
engraved with designs, and says that he knows of no 
other examples ; in my sale catalogue of the Biliotti. 
Collection (Dec. 1885), Nos. 607-8, three more are 
mentioned ; the process of cleaning which was suc- 
cessful in those cases has been recently applied to 
two more in the British Museum from Kamiros, which 
now show similar geometric patterns.—[C. S.] 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Our Classical school at Dublin may be said to date 
from about thirty years ago. Previous to that time, 
the College Fellowships were given for Mathematical 
knowledge exclusively. The course usually pursued 
by an aspirant for Fellowship was-rather a curious 
one. The Foundation Scholarships (commonly called 
Scholarships of the House) were given upon an ex- 
amination in Classics. The examiners were the Seven 
Senior Fellows, who then constituted the governing 
body of the College and University. The qualifica- 
tion was almost entirely limited to the power of 
fluent viva voce translation of a tolerably wide selec- 
tion of books—all those read for Ordinary and 
Honour Examinations in the first, second, and up to 
Trinity Term of the third year. Asazule, intending 
candidates for Fellowship competed at this Scholar- 
ship Examination. It might be taken up in any 
year, but the usual time was the Trinity term of the 
third year. An intending candidate Fellow, if he 
failed, might perhaps go up again in the year follow- 
ing; but this was not very usual. If however he 
secured his Scholarship, or if on the other hand he 
made up his mind not to compete again, in either 
case he dropped Classics altogether, and gave himself 
up wholly to Mathematics. At one time there was 
a so-called Examination in Literis Humanioribus as 
part of the Fellowship course ; but it was wholly 
perfunctory. No attempt was made to test linguistic 








or grammatical knowledge, to say nothing of taste or 
scholarship. The examination began with the stock 
question Quid est chronologia? to which the respon- 
dent was expected to return the stock answer, Ka 
scientia, sine qua historia indigec’a moles est! Then 
followed a string of equally stock questions and 
answers in the traditional chronology of Abp. 
Usher or some such old world authority. As time 
went on, the examination became somewhat more of 
a reality ; but the real competition was in Mathema- 
tics, and into that the candidates put all their 
strength, whether they had or had not been Scholars 
of the House. The consequence was that at one time 
the Fellows might have been divided into three pretty 
sharply marked classes. Some were distinguished 
Mathematicians who had either never known any 
Classics or had forgotten any they ever knew. Many 
were good ‘all round’ men, leaning more to Mathe- 
matics however than to Classics, and in no case what 
would be called ‘scholars’ in the present acceptation 
of the word. Lastly, there were a few who had 
comfortably forgotten their Latin and Greek and had 
acquired just as much Mathematics as would secure a 
Fellowship, which feat accomplished, they proceeded 
to forget that too. It must be said, however, of some 
of the Fellows who had been Scholars of the House, 
that they kept their Classical learning up, and came 
to the front as teachers or in some other way, in spite 
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of the drawbacks we have descritel. In the last 
century and beginning of the present, Stock and 
Walker edited Demosthenes, Lucian, Livy and other 
books, and did good service as teachers. Not long 
since died in a country rectory at a very advanced age 
an ex-Fellow named Hincks who (though best known 
as an astronomer) won some distinction as a Classical 
Archaeologist. The eccentric Dr. Barrett (‘Jacky’ 
Barrett, as he was irreverently called) was a Palaeo- 
grapher and restored the ‘Codex Rescriptus.’ Com- 
ing down to our own time Dr. Stack’s name must 
not be omitted. His heart was thoroughly in the 
work of Classical teaching as he understood it. As 
Regius Professor of Greek (1855 to 1866) he rendered 
valuable service. Another name, that of Dr. Ingram, 
is inseparably linked with the history of our Classical 
revival. He, having been first a University 
Scholar in Classics, was elected to Fellowship on 
Mathematics as his main subject, and so distinguished 
himself then and subsequently as to win high praise 
from the great mathematician McCullagh. We need 
do no more than mention the services Dr. Ingram has 
since rendered to Classical learning, both in pure 
Scholarship and in Comparative Grammar and Philo- 
logy. His contributions to Political Economy and Social 
Philosophy also are well known. Taken all round he is 
the most accomplished men now connected with Dublin 
University. His lectures are remembered with grati- 
tude by many in ail parts of the world, who may be 
said to owe their intellectual birth to his influence. 

It was not until about 1856 that the Fellowship 
Course began to be thoroughly reconsidered, and 
arrangements made for a really efficient Examination 
in Classics, and it was not until 1863 that a Fellow- 
ship was obtained by a candidate who had not taken up 
Mathematics. In that year, Thomas E. Webb 
obtained a Fellowship on Classics and Philosophy. 
But in 1859, though elected on a course which 
included Mathematics, William Hugh Ferrar took 
a part by no means insignificant in the incipient 
Classical revival. During his short tenure of Fellow- 
ship (he died in 1871) he was appointed Professor of 
Latin, a new Chair, and brought out the first volume 
of a Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin, a work of much promise. Dr. Webb resigned 
in 1871, but retained his Chair of Civil Law: His 
publications are chiefly philosophical, but he has 
brought out some brilliant translations in English 
verse. He will however probably be best known by 
his translation of Faust. The year 1864 gave to 
Trinity College John Pentland Mahaffy, author of 
Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civilisations ; Essay on 
the Social Developinent of the Greeks ; Greek Social 
Life from Homer to Menander: Oid Greek Life 
(History Primer, J. R. Green’s Series) ; Rambles and 
Studies in Greece; Euripides (in J. R. Green’s 
Classical Authors) ; History of Greek Classical Litera- 
ture ; Hippolytus of Euriyides (edited by Professor 
Mahaffy and Mr. Bury); Duruy’s History of the 
Romans (edited); Alexander's Empire. We pass 
to 1867, when Arthur Palmer was elected. His 
election may be said to have inaugurated the tri- 
umph of pure Scholarship in Dublin University. 
Indeed, it may be added that the Board of Trinity 
College (still composed of the Mathematician class 
already described) were so alarmed for their 
favourite study by the election of Mr. Palmer, and 
the year after, of Robert Y. Tyrrell, that they 
actually altered the scale of marks so as to handicap 
Classics in the competition with Mathematics. Mr. 
Palmer has published editions of the Heroides of 
Ovid, the Elegies of Propertius, and the Satires of 
Horace. His contributions to Hermathena are 
numerous and valuable, and marked’ by a singular 
felicity in-conjectural emendations of doubtful pas- 


sages, especially in the text of Plautus and of Aris- 
tophanes. He became Professor of Latin in 1880, 
having up to that time been a College Tutor. 

Mr. Tyrrell, who was elected in the year following 
Mr. Palmer, soon obtained the chair of Latin, having 
heen elected on Ferrar’s death in 1871. In 1880 he 
became Regius Professor of Greek, in succession to 
Dr. Ingram, who had been appointed a Senior Tutor. 
He has edited the Bacchae and the Troades, and 
translated the Acharnians into English verse ; he has 
published an edition of the Miles Gloriosus, and is en- 
gaged upon the Letters of Cicero, of which two volumes 
have already appeared. He edited the volume of Dub- 
lin Translations, and also contributed largely to it. 

We have already mentioned the retrograde step 
taken by the Board in their anti-Classical panic at 
the elections of Palmer and Tyrrell. A reaction 
followed in favour of Mathematical can.lidates, and 
out of the twelve years from 1868 to 1880 there were 
six in which no Fellowship was vacant. In 1880 
occurred the election of aman in many ways the most 
remarkable among the Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin. This is Thomas Maguire, the first Roman 
Catholic Scholar and (at present) the only R.C. Fellow. 
Owing to the religious restriction, he was ineligible 
for Scholarship until 1855, when special Scholarships 
were created, open to Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
The ‘ Foundation’ Scholarships were still limited to 
members of the Church of Ireland, and continued so 
till ‘Faweett’s Act,’ in 1873, which threw open all 
the endowments of the College. Maguire had actually 
taken his B.A. degree before he went in for Scholar- 
ship. He practised at the Bar for a short time in 
London, but soon returned to Dublin and became a 
“orig teacher. During this period he published 

is essays on the Platonic Idea and the Platonic 
Ethics. In 1869 he was appointed Professor of Latin 
at Queen’s College, Galway. Immediately upon the 
— of Faweett’s Act in 1873 he resolved to 
ecome a candidate for Trinity College Fellowship, 
and he was successful in 1880, being then in the 
fiftieth year of his age. It should be noted that 
between 1873 and 1877, and again in 1878, there 
were no vacancies. Dr. Maguire was appointed in 
1882 to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. He is a 
profound metaphysician as well as a brilliant scholar, 
and there is probably no man now living so thoroughly 
versed in Platonic literature. , 

Mr. Louis Claude Purser, who was elected in 1881, 
is the first Fellow who was wholly trained in the new 
Dublin Classical School, the rise and progress of which 
we have described. He has rendered valuable services 
as a Lecturer and Examiner. His original work so far 
has chiefly been that of collaborator with Mr. Tyrrell 
in the second volume of Cicero’s letters, and he con- 
tinues to take part in the forthcoming portions of the 
work. He is also contributing to Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities. 

Mr. John Bagnell Bury (elected 1885), has 
given promise of good work. He is mentioned in 
the April number of the Review, as a contributor 
to Betzenbergers Beitrdége. Mr. Alexander Charles 
O'Sullivan, the present junior (elected 1886) is the 
first Fellow since W. H. Ferrar who took up both 
Mathematics and Classics in his Fellowship course. 
This ends the list of the persunnel as it stands. In 
future numbers we hope to say something of men 
who have gone out from Trinity College, Dublin, to 
other Colleges and Universities in Ireland and else- 
where ; besides giving a sketch of the working of the 
Classical schools throughout Ireland. —E. S. R. 

In reference to a remark in the Cambridge Intel- 
ligence for April, Mr. J. G. Frazer writes to say that 
his translation of Pausanias will certainly not appear 
this year. 
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REPORTS. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Cecit Suir has left England for a tour of 
four months in the East, proceeding first. to Bombay. 
It is requested that during his absence communi- 
cations for the archwological portion of this Review 
may be addressed to Mr. Cecil Torr at 19, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Sidon.—The Tims on Wednesday, March 30, ard 
Thursday, April 7, printed letters from the Rev. W. 
K. Eddy, American missionary, incoherently re- 
porting the discovery of an important tomb about a 
mile to the north-east of Sidon. There is a shaft 
thirty feet square and forty feet deep, giving access 
to four chambers on its four sides. In these were 
found nine sarcophagi, described as of marble, sculp- 
tured and painted, and Greek in workmanship. And 
below the pavement at the base of the shaft were 
found sixteen sarcophagi, described as Phcenician or 
Egyptian in type. Beshara Effendi was at Sidon 
preparing to move the sarcophagi to Constantinople. 
A protest against this removal was added.—Last year 
glowing accounts came from Sidon of a newly- 
discovered sarcophagus with Athene and Marsyas in 
relief: but photographs shewed that it was merely of 
average Greco-Roman work. It is still for sale. The 
museum at Constantinople is not to be despised. It 
contains an interesting collection : and, under Hamdi 
Bey’s direction, it is at least as well ordered as the 
museums at Athens. <A catalogue by M. Salomon 
Reinach is in progress. —CEcIL Torr. 


Various.—A collection of coins belonging or re- 
lating to Palestine from 143 B.c. to 135 A.p. is com- 
prised in the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition at 
the Albert Hall. 


Archaeological articles in English journals.—Nine- 
teenth Century, April: Demeter and the Pig, by Mr. 
Andrew Lang.—Saturday Review, April 9: Kaster in 
Samos. —7'imes, April 9: Excavations at Orvieto. — 
Atheneum, March 26 and April 9: News from Athens. 


Acquisitions to British Museum, continued 
JSrom page 82. 


GENERAL ACQUISITIONS, 
Marbles. 

Head and forehand of horse found at Civita Lavinia 
(ancient Lanuvium) in course of excavations carried 
on there by Sir J. Savile Lumley ; it appears to have 
formed part of a chariot group with four horses: 
spirited Graeco-Roman work. Archacologia, xlix. pt. 
2, p. 367. 

Portrait head of Marcus Brutus as a young man ; 
from Rome. 

Portrait head of the younger Drusus ; from Kyrenia, 
Cyprus, 

Torso of Cupid bending bow : Graeco-Roman work. 

Stele of fourth century Athenian work, with relief 
representing a sepulchral vase (amphora) supported 
by a winged sphinx which faces the spectator, and 
whose body is heraldically repeated on either side. 
On the vase is sculptured in relief a parting seene 
between two warriors whose names are inscribed 
beside them, ’Apx:dins ‘Ayvodatos and TMoAeudunos 
’"Aduwveds, Boeckh (1828), in publishing this in- 
scription, said that the stele was then the property 
ef Lord Guilford. C. 4. No. 552, 


Inecriptions. 

Two marble fragments of Greek inscriptions, one ot 
which appears to be part of a’ subscription list con- 
taining a curious sigium ; from Erythrae. 

Marble pestle in the form of a bent leg; the lower 
part, forming the thigh, encircled with an engraved 
wreath and inscribed PodoxA...as ; from Rhodes. 

Fragment of stucco containing part of five lines of 
a painted inscription in late Greek characters ; 
apparently a list of names ; from Rhodes. 

Cast of a Latin inscription found at Mactaris in 
Africa ; Eph. Epiy. v. 279. 

Bronzes. 

Right leg from a colossal bronze statue, broken away 
somewhat above the knee; the toes and part of the 
foot wanting. It is encased in a greave ornamented 
at the knee with a Gorgoneion of archaic type. The 
figure to which this leg belonged seems to have been 
that of an armed warrior standing with his weight 
supported on the left leg and with his right leg drawn 
back, with the toes lightly resting on the ground. It 
belongs to the best period of Greek art, and is specially 
interesting on account of the scarcity of fine works in 
bronze of that period which have come down to us. 
Found in 1859 in Magna Graecia: see Lenormant, 
La Grande Grése, I. p. 90: Hellenic Journal, vii. 
pl. Ixix. 

Several fragments of drapery and apparently also 
of armour which scem to have belonged to the same 
statue as the preceding. 

Statuette of a draped female figure holding an 
apple (?); 3 in. high; from Tell Mogdan in Delta. 

Four Bronze oinochoae ; from Galaxidi near Delphi. 

Stamp engraved with rude patterns ; from Smyrna. 

Stamp, with name of M. Aur. Cocceius ; from Malta. 

Five bronze pins and needles, various; found in 
the Tiber. 

Terra-cottas. 

A series of fragments of painted sarcophagi, from 
Klazomen, with archaic designs like those of the 
black-figured vases ; the subjects represented are as 
follows :— 

a. Two horsemen with dogs ; Hellenic Journal, iv. 
p. 19, fig. 14. 

6, Armed.warriors in combat, on either side a horse- 
man ; ibid, pl. xxxi. 

c. Grotesque satyr ; above, a band with two birds ; 
ibid. p. 21, tig. 15. 

d. Nude female figure holding a bird in each hand, 
flunked by two dogs and two colossal cocks, ibid. 
p. 20. 

e. J. Two fragments with Maeander pattern in 
brown on drab. 

Mask of a satyr; a very interesting specimen, of 
thick red terra-cotta, pierced at nostrils and also with 
double string holes beside each ear and over the fore- 
head for attachment. The type is that of the sixth 
century, so-called ‘ Chalcidian’ satyr, with long care- 
fully plaited beard, horse’s ears, squat nose, and eyes 
and bushy eyebrows turned upward (cf. Hellenic 
Journal, vi. p. 190); fiom Samos. : 

Boat-shaped vessel with two compartments, 
possibly intended to contain pigments ; from Samos. 

Vase in form of a camel kneeling, with panniers 
between which is the mouth of the vase ; in the left 
pannicr is tied a cock and a boar’s head ; in the right 
a pair of water bottles. 
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Vases. 

Bowl of drab ware with brown linear ornaments, 
exactly similar to Myk. Vas. No. 80; said to have 
been found at Saqqara, Egypt. 

Etruscan cup of black ware (same form as Berlin 
Vase Catalogue, No. 150, but without stem), with 
incised design and satyric mask in relief. 

Lower part of vase in form of an archaic female 
bust, with flutes ; from Rhodes. 

Small black askos with two palmettes in red. 

Small bowl of Samian ware, stamped on side 
KAevBovaAov ; from Alexandria. 

Gems. 

Searaboid, black stone, with very rude intaglio; a 
man holding two horses by their heads ; on each horse’s 
back stands a diminutive figure. 

Scaraboid, steatite ; the convex side carved in form 
of a negro’s head; on under surface a geometric 
pattern. 

Green jasper scarab ; combat of man and lion, above, 
a winged disk. 

Red jasper scarab ; a Jion reclining, above, a flying 
bird ; all from Tyre. 

Chalcedony cone; on base intaglio, two eagles 
devouring a hare ; fiom Kara Hissar. 

Chalcedony intaglio ; a girl seated, holding a scroll ; 
before her is a cippus inscribed épws, on which is a 
lyre ; from Beresford-Hope Collection. Raspe 3479. 
Figured and described by A. S. Murray, the New 
Amphion (Edinburgh, 1886), p. 28. 

Greenstone intaglio ; youth standing beside colossal 
horse. 

Chalcedony intaglio ; bust of Perseus with winged 
cap and harpé. 

Sard intaglio ; a lion. 

Sard intaglio; Fortuna, with cornucopia, rudder 
and staff. 

Red jasper intaglic ; Hekaté with torches. 

Impression in burnt clay from a fine intaglio repre- 
senting Aphrodité (#), nude to waist, leaning against 
a column on which is a tripod. 

Gold. 

A pair of earrings, formed of twisted gold wire and 
gold plate with granulated patterns ; from Bubastis. 

A pair of earrings with lotus pendants; from 
Bubastis. 

Lead. 
Relief, two goats springing to right: from Beyrit. 
Model of a biga ; from Smyrna. 

Porcelain. 

Fragment of plaque with relief in a panel of two 
sphinxes confronted, between them a palmtree ; above 
Sapam; from Alexandria. 

Ivory. 

Statuette of a draped female figure leaning on a 
cippus ; on her left shoulder an infant (Eros?) has 
knelt ; the upper part of bis figure is broken away ; 
from Bubastis. This figure is precisely the same type 
as the Venus which occurs on Roman coins of the 
Republic ; see e.g. the coin of the Cordia Gens (Cohen, 
Monnaies de la Rep. Rom. pl. xiv.), where she holds 
a pair of scales and a sceptre. 

Glass. 

Aryballos, with vertical stripes of three colours ; 
similar to the terra-cotta aryballi with this form of 
decoration found e.g. in Khodes ; from Samos. 
Amber. 

A necklace of fifty-three beads of various shapes ; 
from Cume. 

DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND MEDIAEVAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 

A series of late rough bowls of Roman glass, from 
Amiens, engraved with designs, including a head of 
Perseus and a combat. 


. Roman glass from Tyre. 

Alex. Nesbitt’s entire collection of antique glass 
fragments, including a large variety of specimens of 
opus sectile, 

A large red terra-cotta amphora, and a black glazed 
pot of ribbed ware, with white decorations, above 
— is painted DAVITA ; found together at Old 

ord, 


DEPARTMENTr OF CoINs. 


The most important acquisition was a selection 
from the collection of the late Mr. Whittall of 
Smyrna of ninety specimens from a collection of early 
electrum coins of the Ionian coast struck between the 
sixth aud fifth centuries, including many types 
quite new and unpublished ; these will shortly be 
published by Mr. Barclay V. Head in the Numismatiz 
Chronicle, Among them is included a fifth century 
stater ot Cyzicus with obv. upper part of figure of 
Gaia rising from soil holding the infant Erichthonios ; 
below, a tunny fish : rev. quadripartite incuse square 
of ‘millsail’ pattern. If we combine this group 
with the Kekrops on another Cyzicene stater of the 
same period (British Musewm Guide to Coins, x. 14), 
we have nearly complete the same treatment of this 
subject which occurs on the Berlin terra-cotta (Arch. 
Zeitung N. F. v. Taf. 63). It seems likely that 
some such group as this may have existed at Cyzicus, 
suggesting to the artist the types of these two 
coins. 

A number of new varieties of the tetradrachms of 
Alexander the Great. 

A maguiticent silver tetradrachm of Amphipolis. 

The series of coins noticed in Naukratis, pp. 63-69, 
and published in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1886, 
pl. 1. Ceci Smit. 


DEPARTMENT OF GREEK AND RoMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Etruscan Art.—The trustees have acquired the 
contents of an Etruscan tomb, of exceptional in- 
terest, which was recently discovered at Chiusi. An 
account of the find has been published in the Mit- 
theilungen (Rémische Abtheilung) vol. i. p. 217. The 
most important object is a large terra-cotta sar- 
cophagus of unusual merit. The front of the sar- 
cophagus itself is adorned with pilasters dividing the 
ground into panels, and on each panel is a large 
rosette. On the lid is the life-size figure of a woman, 
whose name is recorded in an inscription on the face 
of the sarcophagus :— 


SEIANTI ‘@ANVNIA * TLESNASA. 
Seianti Thanunia, wife of Tlesna. 


In the whole of the treatment, the figure is very 
similar to one in the Archeological Museum at 
Florence, also representing a Seianti, Mon. dell. Inst. 
xi. tav. i. The woman is represented as reclining, 
with her left elbow resting on a pillow. The left 
hand holds a mirror in its open case, whilst the right 
hand draws back the peplos from the head ; she wears 
a diadem and earrings painted to imitate gold and 
amber ; and she has two armlets (one in the form of 
coiled snakes), a necklace and six rings, in some in- 
stances painted as if set with sards. ‘he hair, eye- 
brows, eyelashes, and eyeballs, are painted brownish 
purple, and there is a broad stripe of the same colour 
round the edges of her drapery. ‘The flesh is of a 
warm tint, and there are also remains of blue and 
other colours. Though not exactly beautiful, this 
work must raise Etruscan sculpture in the opinion of 
those who judge it by the examples commonly seen. 
The figure has a certain dignity ; though somewhat 



































realistic, it is not repulsively so, and the face (especi- 
ally when seen in profile from the right) is not un- 
pleasing. The sarcophagus contained a skeleton, 
doubtless that of Seianti herself. Suspended from 
the walls of the tomh were various objects of silver 
and silver gilt. These comprise a silver vase, six 
inches high, the body in the form of an ostrich egg ; 
a silver vase of Aryballos form, surrounded by a band 
of gilding, on which is punctuated a wave pattern ; 
a silver box with lid, and a silver mirror both with 
the same bane of gilding and wave pattern ; and a 
silver strigil. The date of the sarcophagus must be 
very nearly the same as that of the companion work 
now at Florence: and the date of that can he in- 
ferred from coins discovered with it, Milchhifer, 
Annali dell. Inst. 1879, p. 88. The date is thus 
ascertained to he the first half of the second 
century B.c.—A. H. Smiru. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES, 1887. 

Ptolemaic Inscription.—Syenite red granite: about 
nine feet high; one foot thick ; remaining width, 
one foot eight inches, with fully two feet missing on 
left and something less on right. Figures of kings 
and gods in relief at top. First line, in large letters, 
names Philometor. Then follow decrees and epistles 
relating to worship at Elephantine. Section 1, 


SUMMARIES OF 


Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasial- Wesen, Feb. 1887. 
W. Schrader discusses proposals for University reform 
in Germany and Russia.—G. Brornig suggests im- 
proved rules for the gender and declension of nouns 
in elementary Latin Grammar.—A. Jacobson praises 
the new edition of H. Cremer’s Biblisch-theologisches 
W orterbuch der neutestamentlicien Griécitét—= Andresen 
continues his Jahresbcrieht of Tacitus. The following 
seem most worth notice: Johannes Miiller,, Anna/s 
ad. crit. ‘chiefly follows Halm’s latest text, not 
happy in emendations, gives many illustrations from 
the elder Pliny.’ Pfitzius, Ann. (bks. iii—xvi) ‘ text 
and notes equally rash.’ K. Nipperdey Ann. (i—vi) 
ed. Andresen, ‘the text more conservative than in 
the former edition, many additions to the commen- 
tary.’ H. Ulbrich, Ver litterarische Sireit tiber 
Tacitus Agricola, ‘a clear and impartial account of 
the controversy waged on this subject from the 
beginning of the century.” Th. Mommsen, Die 
Ortlichkeit der Varusschlacht, ‘ commands general 
assent.’ R. Raffay, Die M:moiren der Kaiserin 
Agrippina, ‘ingenious but too fanciful.” W. Thomp- 
son Watkin, Roman forces in Britain (Archaeol. 
Journal, xli pp. 244—271) ‘convicts Hiibner of errors 
by giving a complete list of all the troops which can 
be proved to have served in Britain.’ List of lately 
published inscriptions illustrating Tacitus. G. Schoen- 
feld, De Taciti studiis Sallustianis, ‘ written in bad 
Latin, but not without value.’ O. Binde, De Tacitt 
Dialogo quaestiones criticae, ‘ succeeds in pointing out 
faults in Baehrens’ text.’ Andresen seems occa- 
sionally to indulge in a little quiet irony as when he 
se side by side such judgments as the following of 

ochart’s études sur la vie de Séneque, ‘ scharfsinnig 
und umsichtig’ (Athenacum) ‘ein Rettungsversuch 
der schlimmsten Sorte, oberflachlich und sentimental, 
nirgends tiberzeugend ’ (Lit. Centralbl.) 


Theologisch Tijdschrift, xxi. 1, January 1887 :— 
The only article which concerns us is by J. J. Prins 
on the treatment of the Epistle to the Galatians by 
Pierson and Naber in their Verisimilia. These 
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ll. 2-14, dated in the second year in the (Egyptian) 
month Mesori, mentions Elephantine and the holy 
spring of the Nile, Xome . .. by name, also the 
god Neilos and the goddess Hera. Section 2, 
ll. 15-25, dated in the second year in the (Mace- 
donian) month Hyperberetaios, is addressed to the 
priests at Elephantine, and mentions the temple of 
Chnoub (Khnum) and the country of the thiopians, 
also the Epiphaneis and Eupator. Section 3, 
ll. 26-35, is addressed to Phommouti, and contains 
two epistles to the priests at Elephantiue ; the first, 
dated in the second year in the month Hyperberetaios, 
mentioning Eupator and the Philometores: the 
second, dated in the second year on the 8rd of the 
(Macedonian) month Daisios and on the 4th of the 
(Egyptian) month Pharmouthi, mentioning the 
Philometores and Philopator (véos), also the temple 
of Chnoub. Section 4, ll. 36-38, is addressed to 
Hermocrates. Section 5, ll. 39-50, is addressed to 
the Philometores Soteres, and mentions the island 
called Psoan, also Philanthropos and the Nicephoroe 
and Aionobioe. Section 6, ll. 51-66, is addressed to 
Cleopatra (the niece and wife of Ptolemy VII. 
Euergetes II.) and others, and seems of the same 
purport as the rest. ‘he lower part of the slab is 
much defaced ; and section 7, 1]. 67-71, and section 
8, Jl. 72-75, are almost illegible.—CrciL Torr, 


PERIODICALS. 


authors (or rather Pierson only according to Dr. 
Prins) make the Epistle consist of fragments, ‘ quas 
variam produnt originem mirisque modis commixta 
et confusa sunt.’ Dr. Pritis examines severally the 
fifteeen discrepancies Which they profess to have dis- 
covered, and endeavours to show that they are all 
unreal. He concltides that, like Kuenen, he would 
p'ace a ‘large note of interrogation’ after the 
Verisimilia of his Amsterdam colleagues. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin), vol. xiv. 
1887, Parts 3 and 4. 

‘On Ancient Numismatics,’ by W. Drexler. Notes 
on various Greek Coins. ‘On the titles borne by the 
Flavian emperors,’ by B. Pick. Concluded from vol. 
xiii. This part deals with the evidence of Greek, 
Imperial, and Roman coins on the subject. Minor 
contributions :—-‘ On the Cock as an attribute of 
Mén,’ by W. Drexler’ ; ‘On the Aera of Cleopatra.’ 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique 
(Paris), 1887. Jan.—Feb. 

‘Second Letter to M. Lenormant,’ by M. Revillout. 
On the relations of gold, silver, and copper in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies. 


The new part of the Revue Egyptologique (4 ann. 
nos. iii. iv.) is of much interest to classical scholars. 
The late Vicomte de Rougé’s paper on inscriptions from 
the Apis tomhs is valuable as illustrating Herodotus, 
and daees light on the history of the Ptolemies. 
M. Jacques de Rougé edits this memoir and continues 
his critical edition of the Poem of Pentaur, an essay 
essential to students of Homeric geography and the 
early history of Asia Minor. Prof. Revillout’s 
opening lecture on Egyptian law is important in 
illustration of Diod. Sic., much more in its bearing 
on Roman law. His paper on Nubian history though 
in part relating to times beyond our limit is full of 
new historical matter. The part also contains two 
series of metrological documents, Greek and Greek 
and demotic (bilingual), and a new Greek inscription 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philometor from Ptolt mais 
in the Thebaid.—P. 
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Blatter fiir das Bayer. Gymnasialschulwesen redi- 
giert von Adolf Roemer. Miinchen, J. Lindauer. 
Vol. xxiii Heft 1. L. Dittmeyer, Spuriousness of 
Aristot. hist. an. ix.—Reviews by G. Landgraf of 
(1) Cie. Tusc. with Germ. notes by L. W. Hasper. 
I (b, 1 IL) 1883. pp. 114. Il (b. IIL-V) 1885. pp. 


159. 8vo. Gotha, Perthes. (2) Quaestiones Tul- 
lianae. Pars prima de Ciceronis epistulis. Scripsit 
A. Lehmann, Prag (Leipzig) 1886. Tempsky 


(Freytag) pp. VIII, 136. Lehmann, known as a 
student of Cicero, by articles in the Hermes and in 
the Berlin Jahresber. des Philol. Vereins, is preparing 
an edition of Cicero’s letters, and here proposes many 
specious emendations ; in many places he defends the 
vulgate successfully, especially against Wesenberg. 
(3) Q. Curtius with German notes by Th. Vogel. 
Vol. I(b. III-V). Third ed. 1885. pp. 229. Leipzig, 
Teubner (highly praised, esp. the Syntaxis Curtiana). 
Review by Bernhard Seph of Festi breviarium re- 
rum gestarum populi Romani, edidit Carolus Wagener. 
Prag (Leipzig), Tempsky (Freytag). pp. xiv, 23. 50 
Pf.—Review by Wecklein of (1) Aristophanis deper- 
ditarum comoediarum fragmenta. Auxit, novo ordine 
digessit, recensuit et annotatione partim aliorum 
selecta instruxit Fredericus H. M. Blaydes. Halle, 
Waisenhaus. 1885. p. xiv. 491. 8vo. (2) Aristophanis 
comici quae supersunt opera. Recensuit Fredericus 
H. M. Blaydes, Vol. I. Undecim fabulas superstites 
continens. pp. xc, 528. Vol. I]. Fragmenta anno- 
tatione partim aliorum selecta instructa continens. 
pp. xiv, 628. Halle, Waisenhaus. 1886. 8vo. (‘ Though 
many objections may be raised, yet the good greatly 
predominates; ever and anon we come across an 
excellent remark or a brilliant emendation . . . The 
edition of Blaydes will take, I do not care to say an 
epoch-making, but at any rate a very important 
lace in the literature of Aristophanes’).—Review by 
{. Rottméinner of P. Willems, Les élections munici- 
pales & Pompéi. Bruxelles, Hayez; Paris, Thorin. 
1886. pp. 142. 8vo. (Most of the wall-inscriptions 
at Pompeii are recommendations of candidates for 
election ; Willems counts 590 for the year of the 
destruction of the city, A.D. 79).—Review by H. 
Zimmerer of Generalkarte des Kénigreichs Griechen- 
land, im Masstabe 1: 300,000 der Natur. Nach 
Berichtigungsdaten des k. griech. Oberstlieutenants 
J. Kokides und revidiert von Prof. Dr. H. Kiepert. 
Bearbeitet und herausgegeben vom k. k. Militir- 
geographischen Institute in Wien. 1885 (thirteen 
sheets, price 70 kr. each. The review names other 
late publications on Greek geography, e.g. the ‘ epoch- 
making’ work ‘Die physikalische Geographie von 
Griechenland von Neumann-Partsch, Breslau 1885’). 


The late numbers of the Zeitschrift of the Deutsche 
Morgenlind. Gesellsch. (Band xiv. Heft 1-3) contain 
several articles bearing on classical literature. Dr. 
Gildemeister shows that Moses of Khoren in his 
account of the siege of Tigranocerta by Sapor II. has 
adopted rather than adapted the text of Alexander’s 
capture of Thebes in the Pseudo-Kallisthenes. This 
discovery raises a curious question as to the date otf 
the Armenian translation of the romance. Eugen 
Wilhelm on Kénigthum und Priesterthum im alten 
Frén, illustrates Greek writers on his subject from 
Persian sources. Dr. M. Klamroth contributes a 
careful paper on the citations of Greek authors by 
the Arab chronicler El-Yakubi dealing first with 
Hippocrates. It is most important that scholars 
should be alive to the information to be obtained 
from Arab and other Oriental sources as to Greek 
texts, especially those of the philosophers and physi- 
cians. Dr. Kubnert contributes a paper on Midas in 


Greck Legend and Art.—P. 
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THE last number of the Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique (tome 6, fase. 2) begins with an article 
by M. Bréal occasioned by the publication of the 
second volume of M. Zvetaieff’s Jnseriptivnes Mediae 
Dialecticac. M. Bréal chiefly discusses the meaning 
of the words HERENTATEI HERVKINAT on an 
inscription found at Herculaneum, which he would 
translate by ‘decreto Herculanensium.’ The rest of 
the number is mainly occupied with notes on various 
etymological points by MM. Bréal, Havet, and Victor 
Henry. The most interesting article is one by 
M. Victor Henry, in which he deals with the Latin 
case terminations containing 6 (-bus, -bi, -bis). His 
conclusion is that in no case does the existing ter- 
mination directly represent the Indo-European 
original, the exact form being everywhere the result 
of analogy rather than strict phonetic law. M. 
Havet discusses the Latin ablatives in -%, and holds 
that they originate from a confusion between the 
ablative proper of consonantal stems (-id, -ed) and 
the locative (-7). Among the individual words 
discussed we may mention as specially interesting : 
sé, sed—ridaiBéoow, faber—otouat olwa:—necesse— 
Ferdéo.s vetare—victima—hostire, and the g in 
ne-g-otium, ne-g-legens, ne-g-o, which M. Havet 
identifies with the Greek ye. M. de Saussure con- 
tributes a more complete statement than has yet 
appeared of the form taken by the hard velar guttural 
in Greek after a v. M. Philippe Berger has an article 
on Camillus (Casmillus. Greek, KautAAos, Kaoutaos, 
Kaduidos) in which he recognises the Phoenician 
Kadm-El—‘ he that is in the presence of God.’ He 
would connect Kaduos, an abbreviated form, as in 
Semel-Baal, which appears without the last element 
in Semele. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, edited. by 
G. ANDRESEN and H. Heuer (Hirschfelder having 
retired) —No. 1. (1 Jan. 1887): W. Soltau, Prolego- 
mena zu einer rémischen Chronologie (G. Phoaret), 
Matzat, Holzapfel, Soltau tread too closely on one 
another’s heels.—W. Christ, Aristotelis Metaphysica 
(F. Siisemihl), gives a new and careful collation of 
the two oldest MSS. A and E, and concludes that 
they are from independent sources, E being slightly 
the less valuable, and that all the later MSS. are 
derived from one or other of them. The contributions 
of other scholars, the Reviewer, Bonitz, Jackson and 
others, have not been sufficiently weighed and noticed. 
—G. Helmreich, Galeni de utilitate partium liber 
quartus (H. Marquardt), good.—E. Popp, de Ciceronis 
de officiis librorum codice Palatino 1531 (Th. Schiche), 
the MS. is not of much value for settling the text. 

No. 2(12 Jan): H. Sckiitz, Sophokleische Studien I, 
Antigone (A. Oldenberg) contains some excellent and 
simple conjectures, but chiefly devoted to defence of 
MS. readings.—F. Meister, Quintilian J. O. i.-vi. (M. 
Kiderlin), a decided advance on Halm’s text, and 
gives MS. Bn. its proper weight. Reviewer discusses 
a number of passages in books 3 and 4. 

No 3 (19 Jan.): P. Bersu, Die Gutturalen u. thre 
Verbindung mit u. in Lateinischen (H. Schweizer 
Sidler) a long and favourable review.—R. Beck, Zu 
Ciceros Rede in Clodium et Curionem (Th. Stangl) 
good.—J. Obermeier der Sprachgebrauch des Lucanus 
(J. H. Schmalz) enables reviewer in some points to 
correct and supplement his syntax in Miller's 
Handbuch. 

No. 4 (26 Jan.) : S. Lederer, eine neue Handechrift 
». Arrians Anabasis (C. R. Grundmann), the MS. is 
of the 15th cent., and not of much value.—Piderit 
Cicero de Oratore Lib I, 6th edition by O. Harnecker 
(Th. Stangl). Reviewer communicates some new MS. 
readings which he recommends. 











No. 5 (2 Feb.): J. Zvetaieff, Inseriptiones Italiae 
mediae dialecticae: Inscript. It. inferioris dialect, 
(W. Deecke, continued from No. 4)—P. Cauer, 
Odyssea i.-xii. (A. Gemoll), interesting for scholars, 
but not suitable, as it is designed, for schools.—A 
Engelbrecht, Claudiani Mamerti opera (Deutsch), 
the best MS. is curiously the latest Cod. M. (Lipsien- 
sis) which belongs to end of 11th cent. Hardly any- 
thing has been done for C. M. since 1655, and this 
successful edition of a writer who had great influence 
on the speculation of the Middle Ages is therefore 
very welcome. 

No. 6 (9 Feb.) : M. Wohlrab Platons Phaedon 2nd 
edit. (C. Shielitz), a long review of the alterations 
of the new edition. —P. Schwenke, Hadoardus Cicero- 
Excerpte (Stangl), clear and comprehensive account 
of the readings preserved in Hadoard’s autograph.— 
W. Gillischewski, Scidae Horatianae (G. Faltin), 
unfavourable.—C. Peter, griechische Zeittafeln 6th 
edition (Bahn), might have distinguished the three 
stages in the evolution of the Lycurgean constitution. 

No. 7 (16 Feb.): R. Westphal Griechische Har- 
monik 8rd edition (K. v. Jan.), hostile and polemical 
review : this edition no advance on the second.—E. 
Abel Orphica (Heidenhain), ‘‘much good material 
amassed, little judgment shown.”—Liers, Geschicht- 
schreibung des Dionys v. Hal., not convincing.—F. 
Stolz, Latein. Laut u. Formenlehre (H. Schweiger- 
Sidler), not final but indispensable.—Olsufieff, Ju- 
venal von Fet (A. Kleinschmidt), deserves notice. — 
H. Wetzel, latein. synonymik (Tegge), brief, clear and 
praiseworthy. 

No. 8 (23 Feb.) : Inseriptiones Ponti Euxini I. et 
Scythiae Albae ete., ed. B. Latyschev (L. Birchner), 
two-thirds of these inscriptions not to be found in 
C. I, G. ; indispensable for the topography and anti- 
quities of the north coast of the Black Sea.—R. 
Westphal, Griechische Harmonik concluded.—Ciceros 
Reden von Halm— Laubmann 12th edition, (H. Nohl), 
a long list of corrections and suggestions. 

No. 9 (2 March): G. Curtius Kleine Schriften (0. 
Immisch), after discussing the Junggrammatiker, 
declares that a Graeco-Italic period as assumed by 
Curtius and Mommsen cannot yet be said to have been 
disproved.—H. R. Gochler de Matris Magnae cultu 
(L. Friedlinder), worthless.—A. Holder Herodotus 
(W. Gemoll), many misprints, treatment of dialect 
unsatisfactory, critically weak—in fine unscientific.— 
M. Wellmann de Jstro Callimachio (-k) discerning 
and comprehensive investigation as to the ’Ar@iSwv 
ovvaywyn of Istros.—-E. Kurz Maximus Planudes a 
modest and praiseworthy little edition of this collec- 
tion of proverbs. 

No. 10 (9 March): G. Curtius Kleine Schriften 
concluded. —F. Johansson de derivatis verbis contrac- 
tis linguae Graecae (H. v. d. Pfordten), familiar with 
the latest Indogermanic philology the author shows 
that derivatives in do, é0, 60, are as original as those 
in do, éo and 60.—F. Hiller de Gaertringen de graeco- 
rum fabulis ad Thraces pertinentibus (M. Wellmann) a 
successful attempt to disengage history out of myth. 
—R. Menge u. S. Preuss Lex. Caesarianum II. (E. 
Wolff), a searching but favourable review : the book 
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is an apparatus criticus in lexici formam redactus.— 
G. Hatz Zur Hendiadys in Ciceros Reden (Th. Stange), 
treats of the nature and extent of so called Hendiadys 
in Cicero. 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie iv. i. 


(Pp. i-13) Die Dissimilation der littera canina (FE. 
Wolfflin). It is well known that the Latins disliked 
two or three consecutive syllables containing ‘r.’ 
This paper examines the limits of the dislike, which 
appears more strongly m popular than in literary Latin, 
and the ways in which the obnoxious sounds were 
avoided. (Compare Archiv iii. 539 and Seelmann’s 
Aussprache 328f.). Among other details, the words 
Jlagrare (burn), fragrare (smell) and fraglare=fla- 
grare kept its form and sense till the African Latin 
appeared, when it became fraglare. On p. 10 it is 
suggested that infinitives like amarier passed out of 
use in consequence of the double r—(pp. 19-438). 
Die Natur iim Sprichwort (A. Otto), a collection of 
Latin proverbs drawn from nature. Those taken from 
the vegetable kingdom are to follow in a special 
article (Cp. Archiv iii. 59, 207, 388).—(p. 48) Media- 
nus (C. Hofmann) the German JMeiden comes from 
this and not from the gothic maithms—(pp. 44-51) 
Zu Dracontius (K. Rossberg). Four notes: (1) Dra- 
contius, like his imitator Corippus (Archiv iii. 150, 
284) used transitive verhs intransitively, viz. crispare, 
Jrangere, tungere, mergere, minuere, rumpere, sere- 
nare, solidare, temperare. (2) Dr. uses extare not 
stare) in the sense of esse. Ought we not to derive 
French éé, Italian stato &e. from eatare? (3) Dr. 
uses expectare = spectare e.g. 9.21. (4) The late Latin 
use of the present participles of intransitive verbs as 
past part. Incidentally some of Bahrens’ conjectures 
are shown to be wrong—(p.51) Temere (E. W.). Scan 
temeré, neut. from temeris (compare temeriter).—(pp. 
52-67) Usque mit Accusativ (E. W.). A lexicogra- 
phical article : wsgwe with abl. of place whither p, 59. 
Justin’s use of usque suggests that he was a Christian 
(p. 55)—(p. 67) Vice versé (E.W.)—(pp. 68-87) Die 
Verba auf illare (A. Funck). The principal words 
discussed are: scintillo, stillo and compounds, ancél- 
lor, cavillor, furcillo, oscillo, sigillo. (In considering 
the etymology of cavillor (p. 77), de Saussure’s «éBados 
(Voyelles p. 106) or Nettleship’s caveo might have 
been quoted. )—(pp. 88-100) Penes (P. Hirt). A lexi- 
cographical article with remarks by Wolfflin—(p. 100) 
Dirigere litteras (E.W.). Not a classical phrase— 
(pp. 101-108) Abdico—Abhibeo (KE. W.) and (pp. 109- 
115) abhine (H. Ploen) lexicographical articles— (pp. 
116-136) Vulgdarlateinische substrate M.N. (Grober). 
The most interesting item is the conelvsion (p. 127) 
that mouton &e. are derived from some foreign source, 
not from *mut(i)lonem as Diez says—(pp. 137-147) 
Miscellen. Hertz comments on Archiv iii. 355; 
Hauer explains adductoriwm as ‘a curtain’; Havet 
thinks coluber borrowed from xéAvipos ; E. Wolfflin 
writes on hendiadys, and ex toto in totum ; Keller dis- 
cusses Cato, Plin. ep. 1, 5, 14, Melo=Nilus; &e. 
(pp. 148-168) Litteratur, reviews. The only English 
beok noticed is Mr. Ellis’ ‘ Phillipps Glossary.’ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Antiqua Mater : a Study of Christian Origins. 12mo. 
320 pp. London. Triibner. 7s. 6d. 

Augustine. Three anti-Pelagian treatises : De spiritu 
et litera: De natura et gratia: De Gestis Pelagii. 
Translated into English with short preface and 
analysis to each treatise by the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and the Rev. 
J. D. Johnston, Fellow of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 241 pp. Cloth. London. D. Nutt. 4s. 6d. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico commentarii. After the 
German of Kraner by the Rev. J. Bond and A. 8. 
Walpole. 12mo. 490 pp. London. Maemilian. 6s. 

Cook (A. M.) Maemillan’s Latin Course. First 
Year. (Second, enlarged edition). 12mo. xiv. 
341 pp. London. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Gomme (G. IL.) Romano- British Remains. A 
classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1781-1868. Part I. 8vo. 
xxiv. 297 pp. Stock. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Athenaci Naucratitae dipnosophistarum libri XV 
rec. G. Kaibel. Vol. II. Libri VI.—X. 12mo. 
iv. 498 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 4 Mk. 80. 

Boraeaud (Ch.) Histoire du Plébiscite dans ]’Anti- 
quité. 8vo. xv. 200 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Chaignet (A.-E.) Essais de métrique grecque. Le 
vers iambique, précédé d'une introduction sur les 
principes genéraux de la métrique grecque. 8vo. 
282 pp. Varis. Vieweg. 6 fr. 

Cicero. De natura deorum libri III. Fiir den Seliul- 
gebrauch erklirt von A. Goethe. 8vo. iv. 242 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 


Dinarchi orationes 11]. ed Th. Thalheim. 8vo. viii. 
52 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 75 Pf. 
Drenckbahn (O.) Lateinische Stilistik. 8vo. v. 


128 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 1 Mk. 60. 

Eudoxi ars astronomica qualis in charta aegyptiaca 
superest, d2nuo edita a F, Blass. 4to. 25 pp. Kiel. 
Univ. Buchh. 1 Mk. 

Forcellint (Aeg.) Totius latinitatis lexicon, Pars 
altera: V. de Vit, Onomasticon totius Jatinitatis. 
Dist. 30. 4to. Vol. III. pp. 713-752. Prati 1 fr. 50. 

This part completes Vol. III. 

Gerth (B.) Griechisches Ubungsbuch. 1. Cursus, 
2. verb. Aufl. 8vo. viii. 175 pp. Leipzig. Winter. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Handbuch der classischen Altertumswissenschaft in 
systematischer Darstellung herausgegeben von Dr. 
J. Miiller. Vol. IV. pp. 483-931. Die rémischen 
Altertiimer : Schiller (H.) Staats- und Rechtsalter- 
tiimer, Kriegsaltertiimer ; Voigt (M.) Privatalter- 
tiimer und Kulturgeschichte. Nordlingen. Beck. 
5 Mk. 50. 

Herodoti historiarum liber VIII. scholarum in usum 
ed. A. Holder. 12mo. 50 pp. Map. Leipzig. 
Freytag. 40 Pf. 

Herwerden (H. van) Lucubrationes Sophocleae. 8vo. 
83 pp. Utrecht. Beijers. 1 Mk. 70. 

Zig. Ueber den Gebrauch von antequam und prius- 
quam bei Caesar. 8vo. 7 pp. Tiihingen. Fues. 20 Pf. 

John. Zum Dialogus des Tacitus. 8vo, 82 pp. 
Tiibingen. Fues. 60 Pf. 

Knoke (Fr.) Die Kriegsziige des Germanicus in 
Deutschland. 8vo. 566 pp. 5 Maps. Berlin. 
Gaertner. 15 Mk. 

Lisle de Dréneux (P. de) Les Gaulois Venétes, Ja 
Grande Briére, et le théatre de la bataille navale 
de Brutus dans la Cornouaille. 4to. 10 pp. St. 
Brieuc. 


Menge (R.) et Preuss (S.) Lexicon Caesarianum. 


Fasc. 3 (Fol. 257-384). Roy. 8vo. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Meyer (E. H.) Indogermanische Mythen. II. Achilleis. 
8vo. viii. 710 pp. Berlin. F. Diimmler. 
(Vols. I. II. 19 Mk). 


14 Mk. 


Homer. The Odyssey, done into English verse by 
William Morris, Author of the Earthly Paradise. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. (Books I.-XI1.) Small 4to. 
VIII. 230 pp. London. Reeves and Turner. 12s, 

Vol. I]. will be published in October. 

Sandys (J. E.) An Easter Vacation in Greece, with 
lists of books on Greek Travel and Topography and 
Time-tables of Greek steamers and railways. 12mo. 
175 pp. Map of Greece and Plan of Olympia. Cloth. 
London. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Stedman (A. M. M.) First Latin Lessons. 
94 pp. London. Bell. 1s. 

Testamentum Novum textus Stephanici 1554 cum 
variis lectionibus editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lach- 
manni, Tischendorflii, Tregellesii, Westcott-Hortii, 
Versionis Anglicanae. 8vo. 702 pp. London. 
Whittaker. 7s. 6d. 


16mo. 
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Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus des 
Erzherzog Rainer. J. Jahrg.: 3-4. Large 4to. 
pp. 58-130. Wiener Staatsdruckerei. Parts 1-4. 10s. 

Contains inter alia: Bickell, Das nichtcanonische 
Evangelienfragment ; Wessely, Literarische Frag- 
mente aus El-Faijiim, J. Hesiod ; Gomperz, Eine 
angebliche Tragédie des Euripides und die Kunst- 
form des Dithyrambus. 

Nemesii Emeseni libri rept pioews avOpdémov versio 
latina. KE. lib. MS. nune primum edidit et ap- 
paratu critico instruxit C. Holzinger. 8vo. xxxvii. 
175 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 6 Mk. 

Oberhummer (K.) Akarnanien, Ambrakia, Amphi- 
lochien, Leukas im Altertum. 8vo. xviii. 330 pp. 
2 maps. Miinchen. Ackermann. 10 Mk. 

Plauti Comocdiae rec. G. Loewe, G. Goetz, F. Schoe!l. 
Vol. 111. fase. II : Captivi, ree. Schoell. 8vo. xxiii. 
138 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 4 Mk. (Vol. 1.-II1. 2. 
45 Mk. 60). 

Polyacni Strategematon libri VIIT. ex recensione 
FE. Woelffiin. Iterum rec., excerpta Polyaeni e 
codice tacticorum Florentino addidit, Leonis im- 
peratoris strategemata e R. Schoellii apegrapho 
subjunxit I. Melber. 12mo. xxvi. 562 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 7 Mk. 50. 

Raverat. Lugdunum: Légende de Clitophon: le 
Pseudo-Plutarque ; fausse interprétation du mot 
Lug. 8vo. 20 pp. Lyon. ' 

Schepss (G.) Die iiltesten Evangelienhandschriften 
der Wiirzburger Universitiitsbibliothek. 8vo. 38 
pp. Wiirzburg. Stuber. 1 Mk. 20. 

Schneider (R.) Bodleiana: J. Additamenta ad 
volumen II. anecdotorum Oxoniensium Crameri. IT. 
De Arcadii qui fertur codice Bodleiano disputatio. 
III. Excerpta ex libris Bodleianis. 8vo. 52 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 60. 

Schrader (O.) Ueber den Gedanken einer Kultur- 
geschichte der Indogermanen auf sprachwissen- 
schaftlicher Grundlage. 8vo. 22 pp. Jena. Coste- 
noble. 75 Pf. 

Sophokles. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von G. 
Woltf. Teil J.: Aias, 4. Aufl. bearb. von L. Bel- 
lermann. 8vo. vi 174 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Vergil’s Aeneide erklirt von K. Kappes. Heft I. : 
Aeneis I.-II]. 4. verb. Aufl. 8vo. 1V. 120 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Weber (B.) De obaias apud Aristotelem notione eiusque 
cognoscendae ratione. 8vo. 32 pp. Bonn. Behrendt. 


Weidenbach (P.) Aristoteles und die Schicksalstragédie. 
4to. 15 pp. Dresden. 1 Mk. 








